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Vext Month 


AS EUROPE SEES US 
Charles T. Hallinan 


Did you know that in England 
Grover Cleveland is the most ad- 
mired of any president since the 
Civil War; that Democratic presi- 
dents usually carry more weight 
abroad than Republicans; that five 
per cent of our currency is being 
hoarded abroad: that one-third of 
the Amsterdam Stock Exchange is 
given over to transactions in Ameri- 
can stocks and bonds, and that 
certain families in that city have 
held Union Pacific stocks and bonds 
for three generations? These and 
many more novel facts are brought 
out by Charles Hallinan in his 
sketch of Europe’s attitude toward 
the United States since its recent 
banking troubles, and the effect of 
that crisis upon foreign countries. 


WHAT SHALL WE MAKE 
TO-MORROW! 


Robert Keith Leavitt 





What are the coming industries of 
the future? The answer which this 
author gives is based upon the belief 
that the key to future market de- 
mand is the inevitability of in- 
creased leisure for every American. 


PAYING THE DOCTOR 
Edgar Sydenstricker, M.D. 


If a man is sick, he must have medi- 
cal care whether he has the money 
to pay for it or not. If a doctor is to 
live, he must eat, whether his pa- 
tients are in a position to pay him or 
not. How shall we reconcile these 
two and assure the sick man of 
treatment and the doctor of his fee? 
Dr. Sydenstricker points out the 
direction in which he believes the 
solution lies. 








DONT LAUGH AT “HOME 
ECONOMICS” 


Catherine Hackett 


Journalists have been poking fun at 
the government’s Bureau of Home 
Economics and suggesting it be cut 
off without any more of the tax- 
payer’s pennies. Here a housewife 
comes to its defense in good out- 
spoken housewife English. 


THE SCHOOL CRISIS 
James Metzenbaum 


It is amazing that more publicity 
has not been given to the fact that 
schools are going broke and being 
forced to close all over the country. 
In this article James Metzenbaum, 
a member of Cleveland’s school 
board, pins the blame for the pres- 
ent situation on the school bureau- 
crats and tells how Cleveland has 
gone about getting rid of them and 
patching up their school system. 
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Adventures in the Use of Leisure 


TIME to LIVE 
By GOVE HAMBIDGE 


A man who quit his job for the uncer- 
tainties of free-lancing and life in the 
country, tells of his own experiments in 
living and of the countless uses and enjoy- 
ments of leisure. The thousands of people 
who yearn for a return toa simpler way of 
life will find practical help and inspiration 
in this new adventure in contentment. $1.50 


A PRIMER 
OF MONEY 


By Donald B. Woodward &9 
Marc A. Rose 


All you want to know about the monetary 
system, simply explained. 7th va, 


LIFE BEGINS 
AT FORTY 


WALTER B. PITKIN’S guide to success- 
ful living through the middle years. 4 
national best-seller. $1.50 


At all bookstores or from the publishers 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
McGraw-Hill Bldg. New York 


10 ¢ A DAY 


BUYS A NEW 


REMINGTON 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
Special 7-Day Free Trial Offer 


Think of it! You can buy a new standard 

ey = Portable Typewriter for but 10c a 
Standard keyboard. Small and capital 

ll Beautiful finish. Carrying case included 

free. Exceptional money-making 

opportunities. Write today. Say: 
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a new Remington Portable 

typewriter on your special 

7-day free trial offer for & 
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Buffalo, N. Y. 
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TOASTS 


JOHN T. FLYNN, whose articles de- 
bunking big business and economics 
appear frequently in magazines through- 
out the country, was once Managing 
Editor of The New York Globe. He is the 
author of Graft in Business, Investment 
Trusts Gone Wrong, and God’s Gold, a 
biography of John D. Rockefeller. 

EUDORA RAMSAY RICHARDSON has 
been a teacher, a newspaper reporter, a 
campaigner for woman’s suffrage, and a 
writer of publicity and advertising. She 
devotes most of her time now to writing 
for magazines. A book by her — Little 
Aleck, a life of Alexander H. Stephens, 
Vice-President of the Confederacy — 
appeared last Spring. 

PAUL HUTCHINSON, a frequent con- 
tributor to THe Forum, is Managing 
Editor of The Christian Century. His 
series of articles on the decline of Western 
Religion was concluded in the April issue. 

L. M. GRAVES is Vice-President of the 
Brookmire Economic Service in New 
York. He is also editor of several of that 
organization’s publications which deal 
with current affairs in economics and 
finance. 

ROBERT LITTELL was at one time Asso- 
ciate Editor of The New Republic. Later 
he became dramatic critic of the New 
York Evening Post and of the New York 
World. At present he is doing free-lance 
writing in New York. 

LYTTLETON Fox, JR., graduated from 
Yale in the class of 1931. While he was 
there he was Editor of the Yale Literary 
Magazine. He is now a second-year 
student in the Harvard Law School. 

CAROLINE SANFORD is the pseudonym 
of a distinguished woman scientist. In 
1922 she gave up scientific work in New 
York to travel through the South and 
Middle West, investigating social condi- 
tions. Upon her return in 1924 she went 
into business, after trying in vain to secure 
funds for further scientific research. Since 
November she has been writing articles 
concerning her experiences with big busi- 
ness — of which ‘“‘Has America Sold Us 
Short?”’ is one. 

TRAVIS HOKE, ex-newspaper man and 
former Editor of Popular Science Monthly, 
lives in Greenwich Village, New York, 
where he does free-lance writing. 

CLAIRE WILLIAMS teaches school in 
Albion, New York. She was educated at 
Smith and Radcliffe and has done grad- 
uate work at Harvard, Yale, and Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

HELEN BOYLSTON served as a nurse 
with the British Army in France during 
the war. After the war she spent con- 
siderable time traveling in Europe. She is 
now living in New York. 

CYRUS FISHER has had much experience 
writing and producing radio programs, 
His radio criticisms began to appear in 
Tue Forum in the May issue a year ago. 


New OXFORD Books 


THE OXFORD 
COMPANION 
TO ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


By SIR PAUL HARVEY 


An indispensable and standard work of 
reference for every home and bookshelf, 
presenting > lots of all plays, novels 
and ms of ic importance in Eng- 
lish literature; biographies of authors, 
characters in fiction, pen names, dates 
etc., going back a thousand years. Third 
printing. 874 pages, $4.50 


THE 
“OXFORD” GROUP 
MOVEMENT 


By Dr. Herbert Hensley Henson. “A bril- 
liant and convincing criticism [of Buch- 
manism] pungent in its candour yet never 
bitter or unfair.” — London Times Liter- 
ary Supplement. * $1.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS 


= in Emperor Nero's court. Today it is a scientifically 

orsed method of determining Caaseaer and Vocational 
Talents. Write net teat ST CU rr 25 cents for intro- 
ductory analysis. T TING, Analyst, 846 
Keystone, River visas, Milincls. 
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Honor school. Small classes. Accre- 

dited. ROTC. Supervised study. Pre- 

pares for college or business. Highest 
Sane. Junior school for small 
Housemother. All athletics. 

mming. Catalog Dr, J. J. Wicker. 

Military Tone Box 4, Fork Union, Va. 


THE INDUSTRIES 
OF THE FUTURE 


When prosperity returns, what 
businesses are going to profit 
most by it? The cards are 
being shuffled now. Which will 
win out in the New Deal? 


Read 


‘*What Shall We 
Make Tomorrow?”’ 


by Ropert Kerra Leavitt 


in the June Forum 























LOOKING FORWARD, by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt (John Day, $2.50). Few Ameri- 
can presidents, it seems safe to say, have 
taken office with so coherent a philosophy 
of government as Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Although this book, which summarizes 
the President’s creed and program, is 
primarily based on political addresses 
delivered during the past year, it is now 
possible for the first time to see how Mr. 
Roosevelt’s treatment of specific prob- 
lems fits into a larger whole. That the 
President is genuinely determined that 
government should function for the bene- 
fit of the governed is unmistakeable. His 
championship of the “Forgotten Man” 
was, quite plainly, no empty formula. 
Whether or not one agrees with his tariff, 
power, or farm policy, one cannot doubt 
that he is opposed to government by 
special interests, that he is in favor of 
sane and orderly planning of the national 
life, that he is anything but an economic 
and political Bourbon. In analyzing the 
nation’s problems, and prescribing for 
their solution, the President draws heav- 
ily on his practical experiences as Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York — thereby 
giving theory a solid backing. His book is 
written in a distinguished and lucid prose, 
refreshingly free of oratory. It is written 
for the man on the street, and the man on 
the street will be witless if he does not 
read it. 





























SPECIAL DELIVERY, by Branch Cabell 
(McBride, $2.50). It seems that Mr. 
Cabell has been having trouble with his 
fan mail. People make absurd demands on 
his time with requests for autographs and 
interviews and criticism and advice. He 
has, therefore, written ten frank and florid 
letters to ten typical pests, adding in each 
case the polite little notes he actually 
mailed. Mr. Cabell’s style is as perfumed 
and elegant as ever; his urbane egotism 
and malice are in good working order; he 
says a lot, as usual, about his artistic 
creed. If you have always admired Mr. 
Cabell, you will like this book. He hasn’t 
changed a bit. 








UNION SQuaRE, by Albert Halper (Vik- 
ing, $2.50). Violent, nervous, exotic, the 
strange pageant of life around the Square 
marches before one’s eyes. Albert Halper 
has missed none of the characteristic 
sights and sounds and smells which so dis- 
tinguish New York’s storm center. Here 
are the jostling, foreign-faced crowds, the 
chestnut and pretzel venders, the blaring 
Phonographs, the radicals shrilling from 
their soap-boxes. Here, too, is a rich 
variety of types: the frustrated ex-radical, 
the idealistic little Communist, the Yan- 
kee workman, dumbly loyal to his 
Masters, the middle-aged business man 
who is living with a chorus girl, the pre- 
tentious young couple who try to be 
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Adventures 
of Ideas 


by ALFRED N. WHITEHEAD 


“One of the wisest of modern sages” 
(N. Y. World Telegram) traces the his- 
tory of civilization through the evolu- 
tion of man’s mental processes. . . . 
“Intensely stimulating . . . one of the 
most refreshing ‘Adventures’ I know.” 
— Harry Hansen. $3.50 


“Russian.” These lives touch, inter- 
weave, drift apart — yet all their dramas 
are subordinate to the larger drama of 
Union Square. Mr. Halper is predomin- 
antly the spectator, the reporter. Although 
his sympathies are obviously with the 
proletariat, he does not hesitate to satirize 
Communist excesses, nor to pillory the 
Bohemian riff-raff that hangs on the 
fringe of the Communist Party. Anyone 
who is curious about modern America 
should read this vigorous, exciting, rich- 
flavored novel. 












































The Expanding 
Universe 


by ARTHUR EDDINGTON 


“Reveals Eddington in his most daring 
aspect .. . here is the best popular 
treatment of relativity and atomic 
physics since Jeans.” — N. Y. Times. 

$2.00 


MACHINE AGE IN THE HILLS, by Mal- 
colm Ross (Macmillan, $2.00). What 
happens when a whole people and a whole 
industry are racked by technological 
change? For the past three winters stories 
of violence and misery from the Blue 
Ridge coal fields have filled the news- 
papers, but there have been few impartial 
pictures of the miners’ tragic plight and of 
the economic forces behind it. Mr. Ross 
has spent months among the unhappy 
people of the Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia mine regions. He likes and under- 
stands them, and his descriptions of their 
sufferings are warm and vivid. At the 
same time he understands that both 
operators and miners are caught in the 
same trap, and that speeches from visiting 
radicals do not feed empty stomachs. If 
his espousal of the Quakers’ relief work 
seems a little optimistic, and his proposals 
for reconstruction and reform something 
less than adequate, nevertheless he has 
written a humane, informed, and dis- 
tinctly readable book — which treats the 
miners as human beings, not as economic 
units. 
























Atom and 


Cosmos 


by HANS REICHENBACH 


A summary of the whole field of modern 
physics, in non-technical language . . 

“As one of the class it seeks to en- 
lighten, I can say I found it clear, con- 
scientious and successful.”— N. Y. 
Evening Post. $2.00 


Fighting the 
Insects 


by L. 0. HOWARD 


The life of one of the world’s most noted 
entomologists. ... “A storehouse of 
anecdotes . . . his book has much of 
the rich personality of the author.” — 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.50 













































INTIMATE MEMORIES: BACKGROUND, by 
Mabel Dodge Luhan (Harcourt, Brace, 
$3.00). When it was rumored that the 
author of Lorenzo in Taos had written her 
reminiscences, the more knowing section 
of the literary public prepared for highly 
spiced revelations. These may yet be in 
order, but what Mrs. Luhan has actually 
produced is an admirable, an invaluable 
study of upper class society during the 
’80s and ’90s. Despite her very colorful 
career — which has included four hus- 
bands, the most recent of them an Indian 
— Mrs. Luhan was born into one of 
Buffalo’s “‘best families.” As Mabel Gan- 
son, @ sensitive, rebellious, uncannily ob- 
servant child, she spent the first eighteen 
years of her life among the fashionable 
folk of Buffalo, Lenox, Newport and upper 
Fifth Avenue. She remembers, and re- 
cords, all the outer details of that exist- 
ence — the overstuffed, rococco houses, 
the elaborate clothes, the ritual of dinner 
parties and receptions. She records also 
how vapid, how narrow, how aimless life 
was, how many skeletons rattled in well- 
bred closets, how many unfortunates were 
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“The high water 
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: —New Republic .' 
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“TIRED FINGERS” 


Tired fingers so worn, so white, Tired arms that once had pressed Tired fingers s0 worn, so true, 

Sewing and mending from morn ‘tl night. A curly head to a mother’s breast. Sewing and mending the whole day through 
Tired hands and eyes that blink, Tired voice s0 soft, so dear From break of dawn ‘til setting sun, 
Drooping head toc tired to think, Saying “Sleep well, darling, mother 's near.” A Mother's Work Is Never Done. 


[n honor of Mother—wwarsoever 


ye would that others should do for YOUR MOTHER 
if she were left destitute, do ye even so for other mothers 
and dependent children, millions of whom today, through 
unemployment and other causes beyond their control, 
are suffering, and some of them dying, for lack of the 


simple necessities of life. 
pl f lif 


Suggestions for Mothers Day Observance 
ILLUSTRATED SOUVENIR BOOKLET, containing poems, 
including new hymn “Faith of Our Mothers”, scriptural quotation 
classical cributes, suggested programs for churches, clubs, schools, 
es and homes will be sent free of charge upon request. Address 


THE GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION 
Lincoln Build: 60 E. 42nd Street, New York,NY. 
Without obhgation on my part, send Mothers Day booklet referred 10 above 


Photograph ond porm by Ruper: Darwell, art work coneibured by Echndge and Company, engraving by Powrrs Engreving Companes. odvertnung serie by Fronk Presbery Compery. spece by shes magacme 


Changes of Address 


Notice of a change of address, to be effective with the June issue of Forum must reach 
the Subscription Department by April 30. 
The Post Office does not forward magazines, including Forum, which are mailed under 
the Second Class Rate of Postage. 
_Please give your former address when advising the Subscription Department of your new. 


The Best 
Abridged Dictionary 


for home, school and office 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE 


For quick reference, rely on Webster’s Collegiate — the best abridged 
dictionary because it is based upon Webster’s New International 
a Dictionary — the “Supreme Authority.” A wealth of 
constantly needed information instantly available. 
106,000 entries, hundreds of new words, 1,268 pages, 
1,700 illustrations. New Low Prices. Thin-Paper 

Edition: Cloth, $3.50; Fabrikoid, $5.00; Leather, 

$7.00; Limp Pigskin, $7.50. At your bookseller’s 

or from the publishers. Free specimen pages 


on request. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
254 Broadway 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Books in Brief 


warped and frustrated by the pervading 
pattern. Like any good artist, she js 
shamelessly frank, sparing herself and her 
family least of all. It is common knowl- 
edge, which her book on D. H. Lawrence 
confirmed, that Mabel Dodge Luhan is a 
remarkable woman. This first volume of 
her memoirs, which pictures so unforget- 
tably a whole era and a whole society, 
proves that she is a born writer as well, 


THE First Lover, by Kay Boyle (Smith 
& Haas, $2.00). Although her method dif. 
fers from that of Katherine Mansfield, 
Kay Boyle has the same capacity for 
wringing color and significance from os- 
tensibly trivial situations. Her short 
stories are sensitive, subtle, exquisitely 
calculated. At their best, they are sharply 
real. Sometimes they are a little precious 
and attenuated. This last book is excel- 
lent, but one still wishes for greater rich- 
ness and solidity. It would be too bad if 
Miss Boyle were to develop no further. 


By Post TO THE APOSTLES, by Helen 
Walker Homan (Minton, Balch, $2.50). 
In an anything but irreverent spirit Mrs. 
Homan has addressed a series of intimate 
epistles to the various Apostles, and to St. 
Paul, St. Luke and St. Mark. Considering 
them in the novel light of engaging human 
beings, she praises them for hidden quali- 
ties that she has discovered, condoles with 
them when they have been misunder- 
stood, and begs them to clear up certain 
obscure patches in their lives. The casual- 
ness and informality of her style do not 
conceal the fact that Mrs. Homan has an 
astonishing knowledge of Scripture, of the 
Apocrypha, and of the early Church 
Fathers. Although she has an unfortunate 
tendency to be arch, she has written a 
charming and unusual book, which one 
need not be a church member to enjoy. 


OuTSIDE EDEN, by J. C. Squire (Knopf, 
$2.40). The Editor of the London Mercury 
is always diverting, and never more s0 
than when he satirizes the literary world 
whose follies he has so rare an opportunity 
to know. The eleven tales in this volume 
are gay, skillful, and inventive. Many of 
them border on farce. Almost all of them 
deal with the quaint vagaries of novelists, 
playwrights, and Park Lane Bohemians. 


New Roap, by Merle Colby (Viking, 
$2.50). In 1820 young Martin Ward set 
out debonairely for Michigan Territory. 
Accidently he met in the wilderness 4 
young girl whose husband had died and 
whose wagon had been bogged. Together 
they fought the perils of a prairie winter, 
and settled down to lay the foundations of 
a town which became Martin’s consuming 
preoccupation. As successfully as in All Ye 
People Merle Colby has written a stirring, 
colorful, and convincing chronicle 
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PeruaPs it’s the sea they like. 
(But, after all, there’s a lot 
of coastline in the world.) 
Perhaps they like the diver- 
sions ... golf, riding, squash, 
health baths. . . . But many 
hotels share these, or similar 
advantages. 


We like to believe what our 
guests often tell us... that 
here they find the friendly 
concern for their comfort that 
assures a delightful visit. We 
spend a great deal of thought 
on such things and try our 
best to make them come true. 


May we suggest that you 
invest in a few days of plea- 
sure, and discover Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall for yourself? 
Economical rates. Write for 
them. American and Euro- 
pean Plans. 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


leeds and Lippincott Company 








Books in Brief 





frontier days. Farmers, landgrabbers, and 
fancy ladies swarm to Martin’s new town, 


which gradually shapes and crystallizes 


before one’s eyes. Unlike the old-fash- 
ioned historical romance, this book has 
substance. It is no less exciting, but it 
helps one to understand the American 
background. 


HARDY PERENNIAL, by Helen Hull 
(Coward-McCann, $2.50). Always a pleas- 
ant and persuasive, if not a genuinely 
distinguished writer, Helen Hull has told 
with considerable vivacity and skill the 
story of a New York family involved in 
the economic and emotional uncertainties 
of the depression. The kernel of the tale 
is Cornelia Prescott’s final adjustment, in 
her early forties, to the disadvantages of 
being married to a rampant egotist — 
many of whose gaudier traits his children 
share. Miss Hull is good at family scenes. 


Lost LAUGHTER, by Mateel Howe Far- 
num (Dodd, Mead, $2.50). This is a lei- 
surely, colorful, and on the whole very 
interesting chronicle of a prosperous 
Missouri family which suffered consider- 
ably from the indiscretion of one of its 
members. Flamboyant, beautiful, in- 
curably a romantic liar, and incurably 
immature, Bella Price produced an il- 
legitimate child, the secret of whose birth 
was painfully preserved for over two 
decades. The dramatic denouement of 
Hughie Price’s story is somewhat in- 
credible, and much less good than the 
earlier part of the book — but certainly 
Ed Howe's daughter has improved 
since she wrote her prize novel, Rebellion. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY IN PRACTICE AND 
PROPHECY, by Charles S. Macfarland 
(Macmillan, $2.75). This book is the last 
word on the problem of harmonizing the 
multiple and often dissonant groups of 
Protestant and Orthodox Christians. Dr. 
Macfarland, General Secretary Emeritus 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, is a veteran in the 
rough and tumble of Christian discord, as 
well as a master of serene reasonableness. 
As a ranking chaplain of the American 
Expeditionary Force he came to know 
men at their best and at their worst. His 
unofficial mission to Mexico, followed by 
his blunt and downright recommenda- 
tions has done a lot to smooth all sorts of 
relations across the Rio Grande. You can 
guess the practical idealism of this book 
by one quotation declaring what Dr. 
Macfarland does not recommend: “We 
shall not reach unity of faith by discussing 
filioque and homoousian with the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople or unity of order 
by debating su ei Petros with the Anglo- 
Catholic or Anglican, or the difference 
between ex opere operato and sola hoc est 
corpus meum with the Lutheran.” 
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This Marvelous Book of New Hope 
and Happiness for Thousands 


“THE MASTER KEY TO HEALTH” 


presents priceless truths that will 
bring positive health improvement to 
you, in the privacy of your own home, 
without medicines or treatments! 


















To all who are dis- 
couraged, nervous, 
easily tired, suffering 
from a persistent dis- 
order, without under- 
standing why or how 
to overcome the trou- 
ble, ‘‘The Master Key 
to Health’ explains 
many things you have 
never understood be- 
fore, tells you how to 
clean house and how 
to rebuild along lines 
that will invariably 
produce astonishing 
pen nage senor 7 

step advocate as 
i 5 th ‘and né been tested and proved 
Efficiency,”" t- hundreds, yes thou- 
sands of times. There 
is no question as to 
the efficiency of these 
methods if steadfastly 





Rasmus Alsaker, M.D. 


Health Director of 
the Sun-Diet Foun- 
dation. Nationally 
known as a lecturer 
and writer on 
health subj ects. 


Health,"’ hatte 
Health via Food” 

and many others. 
Editor for five 


ears of “Correct followed. 
ating’’ magazine 
and now editor of What you have eaten 
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(and in what combina- 
tions) has played a vital 
part in what you are to- 
day! Dr. Alsaker under- 
stands, as few men do, the direct relation- 
ship of proper eating to bodily well-being. 
His wonderful book clearly explains how 
long-accumulated toxic conditions can be 
eliminated, thereby allowing the body to 
rebuild and revitalize, as it surely will if 
given a fair chance. 


NO ARDUOUS DIET....NO 
RIGOROUS DENIAL 


Compatible food combinations . . 

so important in the methods advocated 

- do not imply stringent 
diets. On the contrary, many 
delicious new food combina- 
tions are introduced. Regaining 
health via the Sun-Diet Way is 
therefore surprisingly agreeable. 
All of these recommendations are 
in constant use and form the basis 
of the phenomenal success en- 
joyed at the Sun-Diet Sanato- 
rium, East Aurora, N. Y. 











Be sure to send for this ‘‘health 
book of the century!” If your 
book dealer cannot sup- 
ply, simply mail the 
coupon...send no 
money. 





Ten days’ 
free 
examination 


SUN-DIET HEALTH FOUNDATION 
104 Cazenovia St., East Aurora, N. Y. 


Please send me your book ‘“‘The Master Key to Health” 
for free examination. After 10 days I will send payment of 
$3.00 (in Canada $3.50) or return the book. 
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Clocks an 
Hearts 


NEL WOME TACT 


HEN you look at a beautiful clock which 

has kept almost perfect time for nearly 
a hundred years, you marvel at the skill of its 
maker. 


However, it could not have kept ticking 
31,536,000 times a year if it had not been regu- 
larly inspected and kept in good repair during 
its long life. 


But far more remarkable than the old clock is 
the engine made for you by Nature, which 
pumps faster than the clock ticks—your own 
heart which has throbbed more than 35,000,000 
times a year with no stopping for repairs. 
Your very life depends upon its continuing 
ability to pump blood to all parts of your body. 


Do you take good care of your heart? It will 
serve you longer, make you happier, make your 
life more worth living if you do not abuse it 
and if you do not neglect it in case it beats too 
fast or too slow, too faintly or too violently. 
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Too prolonged overstrain at any age in life may cause 
heart trouble. There are, however, three general groups 
of heart difficulties: 


FIRST—the heart troubles of young people caused 
by diseases of childhood. Rheumatic fever and rheu- 
matism (associated with ‘“‘growing pains,’’ tonsillitis 
and stiff and painful joints) frequently cause heart 
disease. Diphtheria, scarlet fever and measles may 
injure children’s hearts. 
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A man with a bad heart—who has learned how 
to take care of it—frequently outlives men who 
persistently abuse their hearts. Some of the 
most efficient and useful people in the world 
have had heart trouble for years. 


In sharp contrast to people who have real heart 
ailments are the many persons who worry 
about imaginary heart trouble. Indigestion, 
lung trouble or nervousness may cause symp’ 
toms near the heart, while the heart itself is 
entirely sound. 


If you would keep your heart beating con- 
tentedly, like Grandfather’s clock — seventy, 
eighty or perhaps a hundred years—give it 
attention—at least an annual examination by 
=» acompetent doctor. He will tell you what to 

- do if it needs help or special care. The Met- 
ropolitan will be glad to send you its free 
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Fn F SF booklet, “Give Your Heart a Chance.” Ad 
MEE dress Booklet Department 533-F. 


SECOND—heart diseases of middle-aged people re- 
sulting from syphilis, toxic poisoning, or focal infection 
in teeth, tonsils, sinuses and elsewhere. 

THIRD—heart ailments of old people which may re- 
sult from one of these definite causes or from hardening 
of the arteries. 

Many people whose hearts have been damaged are 
adding years to their lives by hygienic living, rest and 
intelligently balanced exercise. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© 1933 4.1. 60 
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T.:: EasTER season is upon us again, 
and every Easter we think of some sort of Res- 
urrection. The devout Roman Catholic may 
hang on his wall an inspiring picture of the 
bursting tomb. The Jew — particularly in 
these days of new trouble in Germany — may 
dream of a revival of Justice. The Communist 
hopes, we assume, for a new outburst of Revo- 
lution. But every American citizen this Easter 
season, whatever his faith, should welcome 
the rebirth out of our war- and money-weary 
world of national and personal integrity. 

Week after week, under the new administra- 
tion, the American people are making a new ap- 
praisal based on character instead of profits. 
It was President Roosevelt who heralded this 
rebirth of the simpler virtues in his Inaugural 
Address when he said, “The money changers 
have fled from their high seats in the temple of 
our civilization. We may now restore the tem- 
ple to the ancient truths.” 

The spirit of realistic self-examination set 
free by the President’s Inaugural Address is 
sweeping the country like a prairie fire. On 
every side the obscure debates of economists, 
of so-called business leaders, of politicians, are 
silenced before the outcry for simple integrity. 
For the most part the new laws and measures 
proposed by the President in such rapid and 
breathless succession have been built upon the 
ancient law of honesty. Let only the sound 
banks reopen! Keep our currency honest at all 
costs! Give the nation real beer without sub- 
terfuge! Put the Federal household ruthlessly 
in order! Publish the whole truth about every 
new issue of securities! Continue the relentless 
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investigation of questionable financial prac- 
tices! In the rapid prosecution of these meas- 
ures caution and expediency are often swept 
aside, and fictitious values shrivel painfully 
under the spotlight of truth. But we refuse to 
be disheartened, for we are buoyed up by the 
conviction that in the last analysis honesty 
will prove to be the best policy. 

The National Economy League, under the 
chairmanship of Admiral Byrd, is now able to 
relax its vigilance against the bonus and is 
turning its energies toward local government, 
carrying its crusade for economy, which is, in 
this sense, but another word for honesty and in- 
tegrity, into state and municipal affairs. 

The revival of integrity is personal as well 
as national and is affecting the lives of each of 
us. I agree with Mr. Paul Hutchinson in his 
article on the decline of Puritan virtues, in this 
Forum, that we can afford to let all of them 
except honesty go by the board. We can 
reinterpret honesty in terms of to-day. Teach- 
ing this ancient virtue in the schools we can 
christen it “Sportsmanlike behavior” or “ play- 
ing cricket.” But under whatever new name 
we choose, let the revival of that homely virtue 
continue. Let each of us stop-look-and-listen 
to ourselves and be honest with ourselves. 
Let us insist on personal integrity in our 
thinking as well as our actions and sweep out 
our private temples with as clean a broom as 
the President is applying to the temple of our 
civilization. 

Sometime prosperity will return. Meanwhile 
a clean conscience is a better friend in the hour 
of need than a full pocketbook. —H.G. L. 
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TC THOSE now engaged in the plan to 
introduce branch banking into our national 
system I beg to utter a very solemn warning. I 
urge them to pause before they go forward with 
the attempt to legalize either state-wide or 
trade-area branches for national banks until 
the system of group banking has been effec- 
tively outlawed. 

Group banking is that form of banking under 
which numbers of unit banks are brought under 
a single control through the medium of the 
holding company. In group banking, financial 
enterprises of all sorts — security companies, 
insurance companies, stock trading corpora- 
tions — all, along with banks — unit banks 
and branch banks — can be brought under the 
single holding company or series of holding 
companies by precisely the same methods as 
were used by the utility promoters in collecting 
into their hands the power companies of the 
country. 

I do not oppose branch banking. On the 
contrary, I favor it. But branch banking that 
is not reduced to pure banking practice and that 
is subject to holding company control will 
mean, I suggest in all humility, the beginning 
of the end of the capitalist system. 

More than six years ago I ventured to sug- 
gest that the extension and persistence of 
holding company development would bring 
about a collapse of the capitalist system. I have 
a little editorial clipping sneering at this state- 
ment as an example of alarmist folly. It is 
interesting now to observe men like Owen D. 
Young, who helped to build the utility holding 
company system, and Mr. Harold L. Stuart, 
of Halsey, Stuart & Co., the Insull bankers 
and allies, along with the venerable old Tory 

andmother, the New York Herald Tribune, 
joining in the alarm and declaring that, really, 
something must be done about it. 
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The Dangers 
of Branch Banking 


by JOHN T. FLYNN 


I do not, of course, believe that the holding 
company constitutes the fundamental flaw in 
capitalism. But I do believe that it supplies the 
necessary energy for hurrying the system to an 
early ripeness and quick decay. And if it ‘is to 
extend, with or without restraint, to the con- 
trol of our money and credit, as it has to our 
power and railroads, the hurrying process will 
be upon wings so swift that it will daze its 
designers. 

Current proposals for banking reform are 
for the most part good in themselves. But the 
Glass bill is dangerous to the point of being a 
fatal blunder because of what it omits. It 
issues an invitation to those adventurous and 
often unscrupulous gentlemen who play the 
game of finance with other people’s money, to 
step forward and help themselves to all the 
necessary paraphernalia to Insullize the banks 
of America. 

The bank affiliate, through which commer- 
cial banks carry on all these operations for- 
bidden by law to banks, has come in for all the 
attention. The devastating attack of the 
Senate Committee which revealed the possi- 
bilities of the affiliate for bad and dangerous 
banking and which resulted in the deposing of 
one great banker and the first steps in demobi- 
lizing the two greatest affiliates, has given 
everyone a false sense of security for the future. 
It will do no good to get rid of the security 
affiliate so long as group or holding company 
banking remains. 


THE SMALL BANKS USED AS SCAPEGOATS 


OR THE LAST four years an intensive 
drive has been under way to permit national 
banks to operate branch banks in Federal 
Reserve districts, as proposed by the former 
Comptroller of the Currency, J. W. Pole, or, 
at any rate, in trade areas across state lines or 
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at least on a state-wide basis. The plan is to 
take whatever can be got as a starter and then 
spread out. 

So far as I am concerned, branch banking in 
the states or the Reserve regions or on a nation- 
wide scale will be quite satisfactory. I am con- 
vinced that even if established upon the most 
conservative and guarded basis, nation-wide 
branch banking will amount to nothing less 
than setting up the mechanism which will 
ultimately lead to the nationalization of bank- 
ing. In a country like America, with its im- 
mense resources and its primitive ethics in the 
field of money, such a power in the hands of 
private persons is simply unthinkable. But 
while I am willing to see it because of its highly 
desirable logical end, I am sure a good many 
sincere well-wishers of capitalism will not like 
it so well. 

In order to press the cause of branch banking 
a continuous effort has been made to throw the 
blame of all our bank disasters upon the small 
country bank in particular and the unit system 
in general. No one, of course, has to be con- 
vinced that there is something very seriously 
wrong with our banks. We did not have to wait 
for a depression to find that out. Our bank 
failures did not begin with the advent of Mr. 
Hoover. In those three years of dizzy pros- 
perity under Mr. Coolidge we had 1,794 bank 
failures. From 1921 to 1932 we had 10,624 
bank suspensions carrying down about five 
billion dollars in deposits. 

Through this whole decade of wrecks the 
Treasury Department and the big bankers 
have been continuously focussing attention 
upon only one phase of these failures — the 
failures of the small banks. Here are the kinds 
of statements which have been published. The 
Comptroller of the Currency said, repeating 
the statement in a dozen different forms: 

“It is in these small banks that most of the failures 
occurred. . . . For the eight-year period beginning 
1921, 71 per cent of the banks that failed, national 
and state, were capitalized below $50,000 and 88 
per cent below $100,000. By far the largest number 
of failures were banks having $25,000 capital or less, 
these constituting 63 per cent of the failures.” 

Dr. Benjamin Anderson, economist of the 
Chase National Bank, unwittingly lent himself 
to the argument by saying: 


“Practically it may be said that for cities of 10,000 
or more people and for banks with $100,000 capital 
or more, there has been no problem of sufficient . 
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magnitude to justify extraordinary concern or to 
call for more than local interest.” 


It will be noticed that these assertions apply 
to the number of banks failing and completely 
ignore the volume of deposits involved. I have 
tried to obtain data about bank failures classi- 
fied by deposits. No banking agency or govern- 
ment department apparently has been inter- 
ested in that subject, so that I have had to 
work out myself rather laboriously some facts 
bearing on this point. It was not possible to 
find, without endless searching, the capitaliza- 
tion of banks which failed over the last ten 
years. However, I have got a list of banks — 
state and national — which failed during 1930, 
1931, and half of 1932, arranged by deposits. 
The great bulk of bank failures, we have been 
told, are in banks with less than $100,000 
capital. I assume, therefore, that banks with 
deposits at the moment of failure of $1,000,000 
have a capitalization of over $100,000. 

Here then are the facts, and it will be easily 
seen how the story differs accordingly as we 
tell it. If, like the Comptroller, we put the 
emphasis on the number of banks failing, we 
get the following, using 1931 figures: 


Total banks failed............. 2,316 100% 
Banks under $1,000,000........ 1,890 81.6% 
Banks over $1,000,000.......... 426° 18.4% 


Thus we see that banks with deposits of less 
than a million each made up 81.6 of the fail- 
ures. But if we tell the story, not by the number 
of banks, but by the volume of deposits in- 
volved, it becomes very different. Here it is for 
the same year — 1931 — giving deposits in- 
volved for closed banks grouped into closed 
banks with deposits under a million each and 
over a million each: 


Total Deposits......... $1,814,035,613 100% 
Banks under $1,000,000. 396,237,008 20.8% 
Banks over $1,000,000.. 1,417,798,605 79.2% 


Thus it will be seen the story is reversed. It 
was the same in 1932. The banks with deposits 
of over a million each accounted for 77 per 
cent of the failures. In 1930 it was even worse. 
In that year practically half of all the deposits 
in closed banks were found in just two big 
systems — the Bank of the United States (a 
branch bank) and the Caldwell group in 
Kentucky (a group bank system). 

If you examine the loans made by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation during its 
first six months, you will see that out of $702,- 
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000,000 in loans to banks, $373,706,000 of them 
were made in sums of over a million. Doubtless 
three-fourths of the money went to banks with 
deposits of more than a million dollars. 

In the light of these facts what becomes of 
the claim that in towns of over 10,000 people 
and banks of over $100,000 capital there is 
practically no banking problem? It simply is 
not true that the big banks have stood up 
better than the little banks. More little banks 
have failed because there are more of them. 
But measured by deposits, the great bulk of 
losses has been produced by the larger banks. 


WAS UNIT BANKING TO BLAME? 


HE OTHER section of these claims is 
that failures have been due to the unit banking 
system; that if we had branch banking, we 
would not have had these disasters. Of course 
we have branch banking and plenty of it. 
What has been the record of branch banks 
during this trying period? I have exhausted 
every effort to get this record. The Comp- 
troller’s office has been very diligent to collect 
and advertise the facts about unit banks. 
But why has it not recorded the facts about 
branch banks and group banks? Why has it 
not made an effort to classify the unit bank 
failures so that we might know which ones 
were true unit banks and which ones were 
controlled by holding companies? No one has 
been interested in this important bit of evi- 
dence or, for that matter, in proclaiming any 
other fact about our failures than those which 
exposed the weaknesses of small town banks 
and unit banks. 

As a matter of fact, there is perhaps no field 
of economic research where adequate statistical 
data would be so easy to compile, yet where 
the actual available data is so meager as in 
banking. It is impossible to get from any 
government agency now even a list of sus- 
pended banks. The Comptroller publishes a 
list of suspended national banks. But many of 
the states publish no bank reports, and some of 
those that do have resisted my appeals to 
supply me with the facts. I have examined all 
available banking reports of the states and the 
national bank reports, but none of them at- 
tempts to identify either existing or failed 
banks as unit, branch, chain, or group banks. 
The Federal Reserve Board can’t supply the 
information and neither can the American 







Bankers’ Association. And all this in spite of 
the fact that this is one of the most pressing 
problems in our economic life. I mention the 
matter at length here in the hope that I may 
stimulate some congressional authority to com- 
pel the Treasury Department to collect and 
publish this information at frequent intervals. 

Since it is impossible to get complete in- 
formation about group, chain and branch 
bank failures, I have had to attempt to work 
out some data for myself. Here is what I have 
found. I have collected information about 
thirty-nine large chain or group banking 
systems. They controlled in 1930 some 606 
banks with deposits of $9,000,000,000. Among 
these groups some have failed. Others have had 
to be saved from failure by the United States 
government. The number which have either 
failed or been rescued from failure by govern- 
ment funds had deposits in 1930 of $2,200,- 
000,000. This makes up 25 per cent of the whole 
number of leading group systems. 

As for branch banks, the deposits controlled 
by them in 1930, according to the Federal 
Reserve Board, was $25,000,000,000. This 
vast sum was in 822 banks controlling 3,547 
branches. 

Here again some have failed; others have 
been kept from failure by immense govern- 
ment loans. The number of branches thus in- 
volved was 600, or one-sixth of the whole num- 
ber of branches. If we measure their difficulties 
by deposits, the amount involved was $2,900,- 
000,000, or 11.6 per cent of the whole. This, of 
course, is very incomplete. I have not been able 
to examine all of the branch systems. I ought to 
add, of course, that while I have given figures 
here separately for branch and group systems, 
many of the branch systems are included in the 
figures for the group or holding company 
banks. I should add further that I have not 
included the history of those holding company 
banks or branch systems which were ready for 
the scrap heap and were saved by hurried 
mergers with solvent banks — shot-gun wed- 
dings, as one banker has well named them — 
to save the community from the shock of a 
serious failure. 

These facts, of course, do not prove that 
either group or branch banking is in itself 
vicious, any more than the widely proclaimed 
facts about small and unit bank failures prove 
a breakdown in the unit system. What they do 
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prove, however, is that the weakness, whatever 
it is, that is devouring our banks and destroy- 
ing billions of our money resources and under- 
mining public confidence, is something which 
spreads itself into unit and branch and group 
systems alike — it is something unconnected 
with the type of banking, but associated in 
some way with our banking practices them- 
selves. 

And this is the simple truth — if we had no 
unit banks — nothing but branch or group 
banks — we would have had at least as many 
failures and probably a great many more. 


BRANCH BANKING EVILS 


HESE destructive banking practices 
have originated not in the little banks but in 
that vicious system known as group banking. 

We have to be reminded what the function 
of a bank really is. Primarily the bank is a 
depositary. The banker, therefore, is funda- 
mentally a guardian of other people’s money. 
But as matters have developed the bank has 
become something more than a depositary. 
It is the community’s chief mechanism of 
credit. As a result the bank assumes a quasi- 
public function, as the center of the com- 
munity’s money. The community does its 
business, not with government currency, but 
with bank credit. I accept the theory of John 
Maynard Keynes that this function of money 
is performed, in our system, only by our com- 
mercial banks and then only by their demand 
deposits. As a corollary of this, we must con- 
clude that these commercial bank demand 
deposits become the source of the most im- 
portant single item in our existing money 
economy — the community’s working capital, 
for it is the community’s working capital which 
provides the money income of the community. 

Tie up commercial bank deposits in long- 
term fixed capital investments or loans and you 
limit the community’s working capital and 
automatically its potential income and hence 
the purchasing power of the community. If 
this is clear it is easy to see what has happened 
to us. An immense part of our working capital 
is improperly tied up in fixed capital securities. 
The remaining liquid portion, thus curtailed, 
is held in banker’s hoards in fear of emer- 
gencies. The working capital of the community, 
therefore, is dissipated in. frozen investments on 
one hand and frightened hoards on the other. 
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This comes primarily from the growing 
practice of loading banks with security loans. 
Between 1921 and 1930 security loans of all 
banks increased 125 per cent. In June 1930 the 
banks still had 41 per cent of their loans and 
investments in securities —and almost all 
corporate securities. The theory that security 
loans are the safest because the most liquid 
is all right as long as times are easy. But the 
moment the clouds lower, the theory blows up. 
At such a moment the banks, thus weighted 
down with securities, become a source of weak- 
ness instead of strength to the whole business 
structure. Terrified by continuous sinking 
values they lie in wait for each feeble market 
rally to disgorge their holdings, wrecking 
values and demoralizing the whole business 
world. 

This situation is recognized by a group of 
practical economists, including E. W. Kem- 
merer of Princeton, Roswell McCrae of Colum- 
bia, and A. Wellington Taylor of New York 
University, who recently put out a statement 
on our banking problem including a demand 
for: 

“Such reorganization and regulation of investment 
and mortgage banking that operation in those fields 
cannot jeopardize deposit and commercial banking, 
with restrictions of deposit and commercial banking 
to operations which are, in fact, self-liquidating or at 
least of liquid character, thus minimizing those 
dangers and losses which have arisen from loans on 
securities having inadequate markets, advances in 


the nature of fixed rather than working capital, and 
large investments in bonds and mortgages.” 


Grant this and it is not hard to see how the 
whole mechanism of credit can be thrown out 
of gear at the first appearance of trouble, even 
where the banker, in selecting his security 
risks, is moved by the purest motives, his 
judgment unhampered by the element of mixed 
interests and steadied by the perception of 
his réle of guardianship. But when the function 
of guardian is submerged in that of adventurer 
and speculator in a mad scramble to get hold of 
bank resources for schemes of exploitation and 
profit, we can see what a severe blow is aimed 
at the economic structure. 

Slowly banks were worked over, changed 
and shaped into gigantic stomachs to hold and 
digest the gargantuan meals of stocks and 
bonds served from the security kitchens of the 
system. 

No bank escaped. Even to the little de- 
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positary lost in the mountains or the desert 
village the long distance telephone brought 
the relentless bond salesman. From Castle- 
wood, S. D., comes this testimony from a little 
banker, with $40,000 capital and surplus: 


“We had as high as $17,000 invested in corpora- 
tion bonds but were dissatisfied with the bonds sold 
us by investment houses and sold out all but two 
bonds. We knew very little about buying bonds two 
years ago. We were told to select a sound investment 
house and rely on their judgment. We subscribed for 
some of the investment service in order to know more 
about this new field. We found that some of the bonds 
that had been sold us were of such long term that 
any reverses would materially affect the market 
price. We also found that we had bought bonds of 
holding companies holding nothing more than the 
common stocks of other companies. We therefore 
sold out. If we had taken the recommendation of 
these investment houses and bought everything they 
offered to sell us, we would have our entire surplus 
wiped out. In fact we know of some banks who have 
serious losses in their bond accounts. Some of the 
investment houses spent several dollars in telephone 
calls attempting to divest us of our United States 
holdings and invest our funds in their speculative 
bond offerings. . . . I sometimes wonder if these 
investment affiliates of the large banks, defended by 
Pole and the chain bankers, have not to some extent 
contributed to the downfall of the small unit bankers 
by selling them frozen bonds. If a small bank closes 
the small banker is the goat, and the big bankers 
who helped to sell these long term speculative bonds 
that possibly contributed to the closing of the small 
bank stands in the eyes of the public as a smart 
banker.” 


As things stand the great banks —or at 
least many of them — have ceased to be banks. 
The bank has come to be only one department 
in the promoter’s establishment. For this we 
have the holding company to thank. Let me 
describe a typical set-up. 

We will call it Corporation X. What follows 
describes an actual institution, but I withhold 
the name. Corporation X is a holding company. 
It controls six banks. Several of them in turn 
operate scores of branches. It controls also an 
agricultural credit corporation, a mortgage 
company, several investment companies, sev- 
eral real estate development companies, in- 
surance companies, life and fire, a huge security 
company issuing securities, trust companies, 
and investment trusts buying securities. The 
subsidiaries of this bank are on both sides of 
the counter in almost every kind of financial 
transaction. The stockholders own no stock in 
the banks. Their profits come from the opera- 
tion of the whole extensive, complicated fabric, 
of which the banks are a part. They come as 








dividends of the holding company. The banks 
merely supply the funds for the outfit. 

How does this system work? Let a friendly 
analyst describe it. The Chambér of Commerce 
of a big city where this Corporation X does 
business made a study of it and emitted the 
following in praise of its perfection: 

“This great combination is in a position to assure 
itself of profits in many fields. Its banks provide the 
funds necessary for any desirable deal; its own in- 
vestment houses underwrite stocks and bonds, which 
may be marketed and protected by its wide flung 
bond houses and security companies; its banking 
and investment houses can divert tremendous busi- 
ness to its insurance company; its banking office 
may act as agent for the farm loan and real estate 
mortgage companies; its real estate companies can 
help to liquidate foreclosed real estate of other de- 
partments; its stock trading and brokerage companies 


have tremendous sources of information and almost 
unlimited financial support.” 


Is this thing a bank? Is this the kind of 
banking we want? The internal sections of this 
financial wilderness make up as complicated a 
maze as any of our utility holding companies. 
This Corporation X was not permitted to 
operate branch banks outside of its home state 
frontiers. But as a holding company it could 
step over state lines and buy control of branch 
banks in other states. Is it any wonder that it 
had to be helped by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation with nearly a hundred 
million dollars — more tuan was loaned to 
nearly 2,000 banks, small and large, in twenty- 
seven states? 

The business of Michigan has been shackled 
by the failure of two of the most important 
holding company groups in the country and it 
was, in fact, this collapse which brought on the 
Michigan bank holiday and the subsequent 
temporary closing of all the banks in the coun- 
try by the President of the United States. 

Permitted to operate branches of a national 
bank in one state, these bank promoters will 
in the same way organize holding companies 
and acquire branch systems in many states, and 
before we know where we are our banking and 
credit system will be entangled in a web of 
holding companies at least as bad as our 
utility companies. 

Branch banking, properly controlled, prop- 
erly protected from promoters and stock and 
bond salesmen, may be an excellent thing. But 
while it is at the mercy of the holding company 
it can be only an unmixed curse. 
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Daun the depression I have been 
thinking frequently of the Misses Green as the 
only people of my acquaintance with any 
likelihood of escaping without scar during this 
period of economic readjustment. Miss Selina, 
Miss Perneacy, Miss Tekoa, and Miss Victoria 
are the names by which I knew them in that 
remote day twenty years ago when I taught in 
their mountains and boarded with them for ten 
dollars a month. I saw 
them again recently 
and was glad to learn 
that they had not 
changed their manner 
of living. 

Miss Selina is well 
past eighty. Miss Per- 
neacy is launched upon 
the seventies, and 
Miss Tekoa and Miss 
Victoria are trailing 
close behind her. Their 
home and that of the 
generations before them is in Oconee County, 
South Carolina — that section of the state 
known both as the “ Dark Corner” and as the 
object of Pharasaic solicitude on the part of 
cotton mill operators who seek cheap labor to 
fill their coffers. The mountaineers who have 
not exchanged their traditional independence 
for bondage in cotton mills have no adjust- 
ments to make now, because they made none to 
the requirements of the Machine Age. They are 
to-day the most nearly contented Americans, 
and the most nearly secure. 

Our contemporary ancestors, someone has 
called them. Yet in their generation these peo- 
ple seem to be wiser than we are in ours. In 
their stone kitchen to-day the Misses Green 
have a fire. A pot of beans is boiling merrily, 
and potatoes are browning in the oven. Rose- 
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mary tea is set back to brew. The room is filled 
with the pleasant aroma of frying country 
ham, and the pan of grease is sizzling hot for 
the corn pones that Miss Selina is stirring in her 
wooden bowl. Across the snowy stillness comes 
the uneven purr of Miss Tekoa’s spinning 
wheel, punctuated by the click of Miss Per- 
neacy’s shuttle as the:woof is thrown in place. 

The shelves are lined with the product of the 
summer canning, with 
string beans, corn, 
tomatoes, butter 
beans, green peas, as- 
paragus, and with pre- 
serves, jams, and 
jellies made of peaches, 
damsons, grapes, 
plums, pears, blackber- 
ries, and huckleberries. 
Wines are bottled in 
the basement where 
Miss Perneacy is weav- 
ing the intricate pat- 
tern in her woolen coverlet. The corn meal in 
that barrel beneath the shelves was water- 
ground at John Lay’s mill, as was the flour 
from which Miss Selina will make her big, light 
biscuits. The sorghum, which will be poured 
over the pones, was squeezed from cane grown 
on the hillsides. 

The winter’s supply of eggs are covered with 
a gelatinous fluid which will preserve them for 
months to come. Apples and peaches, dried 
when the sun was hot, will taste quite fresh en- 
closed within crisp pie crusts, made with the 
lard put up in the fall when there was hog kill- 
ing at the Oconee farm. The hams, too, are 
cured for the using, as well as the shoulders and 
the bacon strips. There are pigs’ feet in pickle, 
and there is tripe in brine. The young turkeys 
were fat for Thanksgiving and Christmas, and 











there are hens and roosters to last through the 
season, and perhaps a male calf or a sheep or 
two will be killed to provide fresh meat for the 
neighborhood. The woodshed is filled with fuel 
for cook stove and open fire. Wrapped in pages 
of old farm journals are tallow candles, dipped 
from the fat of the Misses Green’s own cattle, 
which will light the long winter evenings. 
Perhaps the cotton last season brought little 
cash. Yet that is small matter, for there is 
scarcely need for money. No 
food is ever bought except 





sugar and coffee — and, with TY AGS 
sorghum and parched corn as A\ 2 
| a 


substitutes, these staples are 

by no means essential. Golden We 
rod or rosemary tea, served y 

hot, is refreshing, if not quite 
so stimulating as that of the 
Far East. The money crop 
probably brought enough to 
buy next year’s fertilizer, but 
if it didn’t then there are other 
products that can be ex- 
changed for a little cash. The 
stable manure is all that will be 
needed for the garden. More- 
over, such thrifty farmers as 
the Misses Green do not buy 
grain for cows and horses, for they raise enough 
grain and fodder to tide them from season to 
season. 

Now and then in good years the sisters have 
treated themselves to silk frocks. Yet home- 
spun was good enough for their mothers and 
can be good enough for them if money for the 
finer material is not available. Cotton can be 
seeded by hand, carded and spun, and woven 
into cloth. Sheep are grown on the place and 
competently sheared, and wool likewise can be 
carded and spun and woven into blankets and 
warm clothing. The dyes that are made at 
home are better, too, than those one buys, 
though their colors may leave something to be 
desired in the way of variety. 


A FARM RUN ON WOMAN POWER 


QO. THE 260 acre farm no outside labor 
is ever employed. Miss Perneacy kills the hogs 
with a powerful swing of her ax. She and Miss 
Victoria plow the fields, sow the seeds, hoe the 
rows, and gather the crops. Miss Selina, whose 
knee was dislocated when she and a feather bed 
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were swept over the fence by a whirlwind and 
whose leg is still crooked like a bent elbow, 
reigns supreme in the kitchen, canning, pick- 
ling, and preserving in summer and knitting 
and crocheting throughout the brief winter. 
With an eighty-foot well, water never requires 
ice, and melons can be deliciously chilled. The 
spring house keeps milk and butter cold on the 
hottest days. 

Physicians are as unknown in the mountains 
as skis at the equator, and for 
the most part are as unneces- 
sary. Of course, it might have 
been better if Miss Selina had 
had her leg fixed. Yet, having 
adapted herself to its crooked- 
ness, she has achieved a 
healthy old age denied most 
victims of the surgeon’s knife. 
Mountain women might be 
more beautiful if defective 
teeth were treated and not 
pulled. On the other - hand, 
however, they seem to escape 
many of the disabilities popu- 
larly attributed to the teeth 
and to retain sex appeal suffi- 
cient not only to acquire hus- 
bands about as easily as do 
their sisters in the cities but to hold them about 
as well. By and large the health of the moun- 
taineers I have known compares favorably 
with that of people living in medical areas. 
Certainly I have encountered no neurotics in 
the mountains, and no psychopathic cases. The 
teas that Miss Perneacy brewed from herbs for 
whatever ailed me were as effective as any 
other physic I have ever taken. 

And the Greens never require the services of 
carpenters. From the sturdy dining table and 
benches to the graceful ladder-back chairs and 
comely four-posters, the furniture is of their 
own making. If the roof needs to be repaired, 
Miss Victoria climbs the rungs of her home- 
made ladder and does the work. She and Miss 
Perneacy, mildly assisted by Miss Tekoa, built 
the outhouses and fences. These peasant women 
are more masculine than feminine in appear- 
ance. Miss Selina and Miss Perneacy are large 
and rawboned; Miss Tekoa and Miss Victoria 
are short but sturdily built. Their uncorseted 
figures are flat-chested and sinewy, with fine 
muscular development and not an ounce of 
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surplus flesh. In fact, I have never seen a moun- 
tain woman who had to deny herself food be- 
cause of a tendency to obesity. During the 
week the sisters wear short homespun dresses, 
sun bonnets, hand-knit woolen stockings tied 
with strings below their knees, and square 
brogans made without lasts. Their festive cos- 
tumes are grotesque imitations of fashions that 
come to them in current magazines. 

In that long ago day when I, still a student in 
college, taught two summers in the one-room 
schoolhouse the neighborhood provided and 
boarded with “the Green girls,” I used to pity 
my landladies and yearn to give them a glimpse 
of the outside world. Now, caught in the trough 
of the depression, I would gladly swap my 
electrically equipped and mortgaged home for 
the peace of their mountains. The parents of 
the children who used to trudge through the 
hills for the small amount of learning I could 
help them acquire possess very little as the 
world measures its goods, but those who re- 
sisted the siren call of the cotton mills have a 
security which the rest of America has lost. 
The fuel for the cabin fires is still plentiful in 
the surrounding woods; while, though the 
thermometer on my desk 
registers sixty-two, I refuse 
to push up the thermostat 
and be reminded by the 
thunderous noise of the 
burner that I am consum- 
ing oil that has not been 
paid for. 

I am a slave to the 
standard of living the Ma- 
chine Age has reared for 
me. My floors cannot be 
scrubbed with sand but 
must be anointed with ex- 
pensive preparations and 
polished by means of a back-breaking process. 
My rugs cannot be dusted in the open air with 
a few flips of the right arm but must be treated 
with a vacuum cleaner that is constantly re- 
quiring the exorbitant services of a repair man. 
Electricity, no matter how sparingly used, 
costs me enough to buy the wildest luxuries for 
a mountain family. 

I can’t wear brogans and white yarn stock- 
ings and homespun and sun bonnets. So I must 
labor to preserve the pristine quality of cheaply 
made shoes, to prevent runs in stockings manu- 
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factured for a replacement market, to keep 
shoddy clothes from looking their price, and my 
hats must be changed constantly to conform to 
the demands of a price system. In spite of all 
the equipment man has marketed, more for 
profit than for labor-saving purposes, the mere 
mechanics of living consumes immeasurably 
more time than it does in the mountains — to 
say nothing of the work involved in getting 
together enough money to pay the bills. I, 
who am accustomed to such dietary variety as 
the mountain folk have never known, should 
welcome the food Miss Selina has stored 
against the coming of winter. 


THE SIMPLE LIFE IN 1933 


HE PEDIGREE of the Greens — and of 
their neighbors, for that matter — is unknown. 
Over the door of the brick house in which they 
live is a slab bearing the words Samuel Richards 
1809. The identity of Samuel Richards remains 
a mystery. That he built so solid a dwelling, 
however, and engraved his name over its portal 
would indicate that he was a man of no mean 
station and at least literate — a refugee per- 
haps who fied to the hills on account of some 

large or small crime he had 

committed. | 
His house, possessing 
only one immense room 
downstairs and two in the 
half story above, is de- 
signed according to the 
pioneer colonial pattern, 
with slating peaked roof 
and evenly spaced win- 
dows. The stone fort 
hard-by, which antedated 
the brick house by at least 
forty years, he probably 
used as his kitchen (as do 
the Greens to-day) and its cellar for storing 
winter foods. The rooms in the wooden lean-to, 
now sleeping quarters, were undoubtedly added 
much later, though I think no one knows just 
when. Upstairs there are no glass window panes 
— just the solid blinds that are still nailed fast 
in winter. The floors are made of wide, smooth 
boards, sand-scrubbed to a high, white polish, 
and the fireplaces are immense affairs of 

roughhewn stone. 

The contentment of the mountaineers and 
their resistance to progress are hard to explain. 
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The village of Walhalla is only ten miles from 
the brick house and the stone fort where the 
sisters have spent their lives. In good weather 
the Misses Green carry their products to the 
town markets. Yet only Miss Perneacy has 
ever boarded a train. That was many years ago 
when she accepted a position in the home of a 
distant relative in Georgia. She returned to the 
mountains, however, more than ever content 
not to wander. 

Laziness and inertia, due to inbreeding, have 
been used by commentators to explain the 
habits of the Southern mountaineer. The hill 
people I know are neither inert nor lazy — cer- 
tainly not the thrifty Green sisters who make a 
good living out of soil that is far from fertile. 
Nor are they lacking in a really high degree of 
intelligence. Miss Victoria and Miss Tekoa at- 
tend the mountain church but are not seriously 
affected by the superstitions that are thun- 
dered from its pulpit. Miss Selina and Miss 
Perneacy are free thinkers, though perhaps 
they would not like to be classed as atheists. I 
gather that their lack of religion was inherited 
from a father who would have no part in the 
religion of the hills, and that Miss Victoria and 
Miss Tekoa are following in the footsteps of a 
fairly devout mother. Not a single parent of the 
children I taught was an illiterate. All sub- 
scribed to some sort of paper, and the daily that 
came to me was passed around among my con- 
stituents and read threadbare. 

The first summer I took with me books that 
were on the prescribed list for a course in the 
development of the novel that I anticipated 
taking the following winter. Fane Eyre, The 
Scarlet Letter, Pride and Prejudice, Vanity Fair, 
Romola, and The Vicar of Wakefield were among 
them. Miss Perneacy read the books and com- 
mented analytically upon the plots and charac- 
ters. It is not ignorance of what is going on in 
the world that keeps the mountaineers in 
Oconee County content with their simple liv- 
ing, for all of them knew twenty years ago what 
was going on beyond the hills but merely 
seemed to lack the curiosity that would send 
them inquiring into its workings. 

Nor has the stock been depleted by the in- 
breeding about which so much has been writ- 
ten. Women who can hoe and plow and fell 
trees and kill hogs are no weaklings — and the 
Misses Green are not exceptional in their com- 
munity. Mountain girls, reared to work in the 


fields beside their brothers, are not conscious of 
any disabilities imposed by their sex. Like 
healthy animals, they bear children without 
the aid of doctor or mid-wife and are soon 
about the rest of life’s business. 

They seem, too, to have about as much fun 
as the rest of us are having. Their social life 
centers around the schoolhouse and the church 
and is not, I believe, widely different from that 
of their more sophisticated contemporaries. At 
the summer protracted meetings, under the 
stimulation of religious hysteria, the petting 
parties in buggies and spring wagons compare 
favorably with those in city parks and subur- 
ban by-ways; and the sexual excesses at square 
dances, where mountain dew is served, are 
proportionate to those in which modern youth 
indulges in centers of population where the 
waltz and the two-step have long ago under- 
gone their jazz variations and where contra- 
band beverages are transported in silver flasks 
and not in earthen jugs. In the mountains, as in 
the cities, nature seems to be taking its course. 
The shotgun, however, is proving more effec- 
tive in the mountains than is the breach of 
promise suit in the cities. 

There are no locked doors in the mountains, 
and there is practically no thievery, for food 
can be had for the asking, and no one possesses 
anything else worth stealing. I do not mean, of 
course, that the acquisitive instinct is entirely 
lacking. The Misses Green, for instance, have a 
passion for accumulating bedspreads, hand 
knit and hand woven, rugs, hooked and 
plaited, and crocheted mats and coverlets. 
These are not objects, however, thought by the 
mountaineer to have any intrinsic value — 
and, besides, they can be had by any woman 
for the making. The situation is virtually that 
described by Edward Bellamy in Looking Back- 
ward: with an equitable distribution of worldly 
goods, with no competitive industry dependent 
upon one man’s loss for another’s gain, with no 
envy engendered by the extremes of poverty 
and riches, petty crime loses its motive. 

I have been writing, of course, of the solid 
mountain folk who were born in the hills and 
who have continued to live according to the 
customs of their ancestors. There are others 
who represent the flotsam and jetsam of moun- 
tain life, the ones who have yielded to the 
demands of civilization and who are supplying 
the cities with illicit liquor. These, like the 
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cotton planters in the low country, are depend- 
ing upon their money crop for sustenance and 
are neglecting the diversified planting that 
makes for security on farms. Lured by quick 
money, they have abandoned the handicrafts 
that keep the Green sisters busy during ti.e 
winters and do away with the necessity for 
cash. 

It is from the ranks of these that the cotton 
mill laborers have been recruited. While the 
operators have made a fine show of improving 
their condition, the paternalistic system has 
robbed the people of all ability to order their 
lives. The workers live in villages surrounding 
the mills, in houses all built according to the 
same pattern. The children who by the new 
laws are too young to work go to schools super- 
vised by the mill owners; and the adults are 
encouraged to take their recreation at central 
buildings provided for the purpose. At the mill 
churches a sedative type of religion is served, 
which is intended to teach subservience to 
authority and concentration upon the joys of 
heaven. By the process the sterling qualities 
that characterize the mountaineer in his native 
environment are soon utterly destroyed and 
incompetents are created, who bear not the 
slightest resemblance to relatives who have not 
fled from the hill country. 


MEDITATIONS ON PROGRESS 


o To-pay I am thinking somewhat en- 
viously of Miss Selina, Miss Perneacy, Miss 
Tekoa, and Miss Victoria Green in their com- 
placent self-sufficiency. I wonder if they, tast- 
ing the sweets of their victory, are not meta- 
phorically at least thumbing their noses at the 
missionaries who would have changed their 
manner of living to conform to modern stand- 
ards. They have been denied trains and auto- 
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mobiles and silk stockings and movies and 
dance halls, even bath tubs and electric lights 
and speakeasies and night clubs and merry-go- 
rounds and steeple chases and one-piece bath- 
ing suits; but what they have is theirs, bought 
and paid for, and their future is secure. 

There is irony now in all the maudlin senti- 
ment that has been expended in behalf of the 
poor mountaineer. To-night while laborers and 
the white collar brigade conserve their food and 
fuel and wonder how long their jobs will last 
and when one may be had, the Misses Green 
will be lighting their tallow candles and eating 
their meal of fried ham and dried butter beans 
and cabbage and corn bread and hot biscuits 
and apple pie and buttermilk. Then they will 
draw their chairs close to the open fire, secure 
in the knowledge that their supply of food, 
fuel, and shelter and clothes is sufficient for 
their present and future needs. 

Perhaps their lives appear to be without 
romance and without color. Yet they have 
made an excellent job of caring for themselves, 
and they are happier than any other virtuous 
spinsters of my acquaintance. After all, the 
purest joy the gods grant mortals comes 
through productive labor. This the mountain- 
eer has retained; and this the factory laborer 
has lost. Cozily hemmed in by the winter 
snows, the Misses Green are probably dream- 
ing of the spring garden that will soon be 
flowering about the brick house and stone fort, 
and of the seeds they will nurse to fruition. 
Their work, being creative, can never be 
uninteresting. 

I am not futilely recommending a return to 
the ways of our ancestors. I am pausing vainly 
to envy the wise virgins who have kept their 
lanterns burning, though the light may not be 
bright enough to guide my path. 





The Decline 
of Puritan Virtues 


by PAUL HUTCHINSON 


, days before his death Cal- 
vin Coolidge gave an interview to Henry L. 
Stoddard of the New York Sun. There has been 
a tendency in many quarters to discount the 
claims made in regard to Mr. Coolidge’s 
sapience; to dismiss him as, in the main, one of 
the luckiest individuals ever to step on the 
American political stage. I confess that, after a 
year of the former President's daily disclosures 
in his newspaper syndicate, I had come pretty 
close to adopting that view. But now, looking 
back and reading Mr. Stoddard’s interview 
again, I am ready to revise my opinion. “We 
are in a new era to which I do not belong, and 
it would not be possible for me to adjust my- 
self to it,” said Mr. Coolidge. “When I read of 
the new-fangled things that are so popular now 
I realize that my time in public affairs is past. I 
wouldn’t know how to handle them if I were 
called upon to do so. . . . These new ideas 
call for new men to develop them.” 

That, I submit, was wisdom speaking. Cal- 
vin Coolidge, the incarnation of the Puritan 
virtues, the embodiment of the New England 
tradition, had sufficient insight into the changes 
that are taking place in the nation’s life to 
realize that the dusk was falling across the men- 
tal landscape where he had once walked with 
firm tread, and that the time was at hand when 
he might find sanctuary from a scene which he 
no longer understood in the security of the 
Vermont hills. More than a political period 
went to entombment with Coolidge. The whole 
Ben Franklin outlook on life, the measures of 
character which have been hammered into six- 
teen generations of Anglo-Saxon youth, were, 
in a sense, watching their interment in that 
Plymouth hillside. 

Of course, I am stating the case too strongly. 
It is not true that Mr. Coolidge was the last of 
the Puritans, or that the virtues which he both 


preached and embodied — industriousness, 
thrift, benevolence, personal integrity — have 
been wholly cast into the discard. But those 
virtues are under such scrutiny as they have 
never been subjected to in the past. And if they 
survive it will be with definition and applica- 
tion greatly altered. They must change — they 
are changing — because Western civilization 
itself is changing. 

For what are called the Puritan virtues are, 
it hardly needs to be pointed out, simply the 
virtues which emerged out of capitalism, when 
it displaced the feudal order. The work of 
Troeltsch, Weber, and Tawney has made 
abundantly clear the connection between the 
appearance of that Protestantism which the 
Puritans brought to these shores and the rise of 
capitalist society. Naturally, the virtues to 
which the Puritan gave his approval were the 
virtues which promoted the extension of that 
laissez faire system which had so exalted his 
social status. The Puritan was sure that 
“rugged individualism” came, not from Adam 
Smith, but from God Almighty, by way of 
Martin Luther, John Calvin, and John Knox. 
Particularly Calvin. 

The trouble is, however, that /aissez faire has 
run its course. It comes out in the red on the 
ledgers of a mass-production machine age. 
“Rugged individualism” is just about the sor- 
riest looking slogan left over from the boom 
era. And this economic discovery is accord- 
ingly producing an upheaval in the realm of 
ethics, which will presently even be translated 
over into the sacred precincts of religion. So 
great an upheaval, in fact, that it has become 
almost a fighting word to call a man a Puritan! 


L. you haven’t realized what is happen- 
ing in this respect, regard for a few moments, I 
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beg of you, the plight of the contemporary 
schoolmarm. Here she confronts a roomful of 
young hopefuls, under the responsibility of in- 
structing them in the nature of the good, the 
beautiful, and the true. What is the good? 
What will turn these young savages into useful 
citizens, a credit to themselves and an asset to 
the community? 

Immediately the shade of Ben Franklin 
takes charge of the proceedings. “‘ Remember, 
children,” he advises, “time is money. Re- 
member the busy bee. Remember the indus- 
trious ant. Remember that the sound of your 
hammer at five in the morning or at eight at 
night heard by a creditor makes him easy six 
months longer.” Get busy, get busy, get busy. 
“The devil has work for idle hands to do.” And 
so on. The reader will need no expansion of the 
blessed gospel of industriousness, for it has been 
the fundamental course of instruction in every 
American school from the day when the Pil- 
grim Fathers opened the first one in their bleak 
colony. 

But with what success can to-day’s teacher 
inculcate this virtue in the souls of her pupils? 
These youngsters are not fools. They know, at 
least in essentials, what is going on in the 
world around them. One in every three of them 
knows that the family breadwinner is out of a 
job. Practically all the rest have intimate 
knowledge of other families in which unem- 
ployment is a hideous reality. They may never 
have read a line about the technocrats, but 
they have heard heated dinner table discus- 
sions of the way in which the machine throws 
the man out of work. In other words, they know 
that American life is characterized by periods 
in which men who want to work cannot work, 
and they have heard their elders prophesying 
that those periods will grow more frequent and 
more severe. Try to preach the virtue of indus- 
triousness to the children of this experience, 
and you find your words falling flat in the 
presence of their knowing “Oh, yeah?” 

Well, how is the honest teacher to cope with 
this skepticism? She knows about technological 
unemployment, and she can see some of its 
implications. At the present moment, she finds 
that all Big Business has to offer as a solution 
for the joblessness of fifteen millions is a 
“share-the-work” program, which merely 
means that the workers who still have some 
sort of a job at some sort of pay are to give up a 
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part of that to which they are desperately 
hanging. And if “share-the-work” turns out, 
on examination, to mean only less work for the 
individual worker, when the teacher turns to 
the alternative proposal of organized la- 
bor, she finds that the best that the A. F. of 
L. has to offer is the 30-hour week. 
Again, less work; not more! And government? 
Well, as I write our honest teacher sees the new 
administration, having gained vast acclaim by 
keeping the nation from a complete collapse, 
putting out as the first of its permanently 
remedial measures a series of plans for farm 
relief which mean, in effect, that the govern- 
ment of the United States proposes to pay the 
farmers to stop working! 

There is another aspect of the current situa- 
tion which throws light on the lessening im- 
portance of this virtue of work. Of all the social 
revelations that have come out of the depres- 
sion — and it will take many a year even to 
catalogue all of them — none is more sinister in 
implication than the discovery of the lack of 
inner resources on the part of many who came 
out at the top of the old /aissez faire heap. 

That is to say, “successful” people of the old 
régime have been waking up in our recent cold, 
gray dawns to a realization that they have been 
so absorbed in the pursuit of money that they 
had missed almost everything else in life. Work 
thus turns out to have been, for them, not a 
virtue but a curse. It gave them a period of 
affluence, but it left them with what the writer 
of the 106th Psalm called, in a phrase that will 
never be improved, “leanness of soul.” And a 
lot of these people, as they realize their condi- 
tion now that riches have flown, will tell you in 
language that is more accurate than even they 
suspect, that all their lives they have been 
“too damned busy.” 


Wu. how about that second funda- 
mental of the Puritan — the virtue of thrift? I 
happen to be writing this on the last day of 
grace which the government has given to our 
gold hoarders. With the full power of the 
United States being exerted to scare the day- 
lights out of any citizen nefarious enough to 
keep a little stake hidden away in the old sock, 
discussion of the waning virtue of thrift may 
seem a work of supererogation. But something 
has happened during these recent months more 








important than this flurry over gold hoarding. 
There has been, I venture to state, a wide- 
spread throwing overboard of the idea that 
there is any wisdom in frugality or saving. 

Over in Vienna in the days following the 
war, when the currency had been so fantastic- 
ally inflated that a prince’s income would 
scarcely buy a loaf of bread, they had a beer- 
hall story that gained general circulation. It 
concerned two brothers, one of upright life and 
the other a generous sower of wild oats. Their 
wealthy father died, leaving his fortune to be 
evenly divided between them. The model youth 
put his share in the bank, and so conducted 
himself that he was able to build his savings up 
considerably above his original inheritance. 
The other brother blew his whole share in on 
wine, women, and song. With the crash, said 
the Viennese, the one brother’s bank deposits 
melted away to nothing. The other brother had 
also, by that time, run through his fortune. But 
he had a queer hobby: in his most prodigal 
moments, he carefully saved all the bottles 
which he had emptied. And while his upright 
brother now found himself a pauper because of 
the evaporation of his savings, the roisterer 
found that he could live well by bartering off 
his empty bottles! 

The mood behind that Viennese story is the 
mood which may be discovered in the minds of 
millions of Americans to-day. I have seen it 
clearly in the large Negro district in Chicago. 
All the Negro financial institutions — banks, 
insurance companies, and the like — have gone 
under in this storm. (There may be a few ex- 
ceptions to that statement, but they are not 
numerous enough to affect the general situa- 
tion.) The result is that the Negroes who have 
been living on a “take no thought for the 
morrow” basis feel that they have reason to 
laugh at members of the race who have taken 
seriously white admonitions to thrift. The 
wastrels are no more broke to-day than are 
those who have scrimped and slaved and 
denied themselves in order to “‘ put something 
by.” 

You will find that same feeling that thrift 
has turned out to be a deceiver in many an- 
other quarter. The country is full of families 
that have been caught in home-buying 
schemes, and now swear, “Never again!” 
There always have been a few disillusioned in- 
vestors in mining stocks and land booms, but 
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now there are the serried ranks of those who 
went into Kreuger and Toll, Insull, Peruvian 
bonds or their like. 

Harsh experience has brought these millions 
to the place where they begin to see, at least 
vaguely, that our new situation, resulting from 
the machine, demands a rapid and widespread 
distribution of wealth if the social organism is 
to function, and that the good citizen, under 
such circumstances, becomes the man who 
spends as much as he can and as fast as he can. 


Iv 
N. ow I suggest that regard be paid for 


a moment to another of the Puritan virtues and 
one that it will shock many to have questioned. 
I have in mind the virtue of generosity, of 
benevolence. “The greatest of these is char- 
ity.” It’s an old saying, and I would be the 
last to want to see the impulse to philan- 
thropy dry up. But at least the time is here 
when we must deal with this virtue on a far 
more critical basis than in the past. 

Our household is thrown into a flutter 
every Friday morning, because that is the day 
on which my seven-year-old daughter is sup- 
posed to take sandwiches to school. The sand- 
wiches are forwarded to schools in the city 
where children are showing the effects of under- 
nourishment, and if my youngster’s share of 
that weekly offering is not ready when she 
comes downstairs on Friday, there is something 
doing! Now, that’s fine. I would not have it 
otherwise for any reason. But while I am 
happy to find the school giving my little girl 
her chance to express her generosity in this 
fashion, I hope that it is also doing something 
to guard her against that sense of superiority 
which benevolence often breeds. 

Generosity is necessary because we still 
have an unjust society. (And will have for a 
good many centuries to come.) It_is the ges- 
ture of the privileged; a compensation to their 
own consciences, and too often a subtle feeding 
of their own sense of importance. Just as 
foreign missions have come dangerously near 
to destroying the soul of the Western church, 
by emphasizing the contrast between Occi- 
dental privilege and Oriental squalor, so philan- 
thropy may trick the unwary into coming to 
regard their privileges as something in the 
order of nature, and the wiping out of privilege 
as a sin against the decrees of God. 
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The brutal fact is that we have reached 
a point in human history at which the virtue 
of benevolence will have to take a distinctly 
secondary position when compared with the 
virtue of justice. Unless I am badly mistaken, 
it is over precisely this issue that the bewilder- 
ment and resentment of the middle class — the 
Puritan horde — will make itself most clearly 
manifest during the approaching period of 
social change. Good people, kind people, 
people who want to show their friendliness 
toward the under-privileged, will recoil in bit- 
terness when they discover that the under- 
privileged are no longer to be placated with 
handouts. 


Vv 


O.: other Puritan virtue that it is 
necessary to look at for a moment seems actu- 
ally to be going into eclipse while all of us 
realize that it, of all the list, most needs to be 
kept alive. That is the virtue of honesty; old- 
fashioned integrity. I am not going to indulge 
in any recounting of the scandals that have 
lately come into the light. Of what use is that 
when the aftermath of every Mitchell case is 
the comment, ‘“‘ Why get so excited about that? 
What did he do that most of those in his class 
have not been doing?” 

I wonder, however, whether it is sufficiently 
realized how far down toward the roots of our 
society this disintegration has gone. A neigh- 
bor who has wide contacts with the laboring 
classes remarked the other night that the thing 
which had most impressed him during the 
past year had been the growing cynicism of 
the worker on this matter of honesty. “‘Every- 
thing’s a racket. Business is a racket. Politics 
is a racket. Even philanthropy’s a racket. So 
we mean to get a racket of our own, and clean 
up with it as quick as we can.” This, my neigh- 
bor maintained, is coming to be the character- 
istic mood of the worker. 

I fear there is far too much basis for his re- 
port. I can testify that I have encountered 
much the same attitude on the part of workers 
met in my much more restricted contacts. 
Among the unemployed I have found that the 
struggle to keep alive has produced an almost 
universal revolution in ethical standards. “I 
have stolen groceries. I have stolen coal. Not 
once, but many times. I would feel myself a 
bad man had I not done so. You may call it 
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dishonest if you wish, but I tell you that while 
my children are hungry or while my children are 
cold, and these things are to be had, I would be 
a bad father if I did not take them for them.” 
Those are the words of a single man speaking 
in a meeting of the unemployed in Chicago. 
But the point of view is nearly typical. And 
any attempt to make headway against it goes 
very slowly in Mr. Insull’s home town. 

The tragedy in this, as I see it, is that integ- 
rity is the one virtue which we must place at 
the foundations of the order that will take the 
place of this order of Jaissez faire which is 
passing away. We can get along without some 
of these other virtues of the Puritan if, in their 
places, we can grow courage and codperative- 
ness and self-sacrifice and a passion for justice. 
But honesty there must be at the base of any 
enduring order. 

It is appalling, when you settle down to 
think about it, to realize how many are the 
callings in which common practice has, for 
decades, countenanced the drawing of a line 
between what has been called, revealingly, 
public and private morality. One of the most 
glamorous, as well as most respectable, of 
modern professions is diplomacy. And the dip- 
lomat is, in the familiar definition, one “sent 
abroad to lie for his country.” National leader- 
ship has, in the West, been largely entrusted 
to the legal profession. And the tortuous ethics 
of that calling has resulted in a widespread 
belief that a lawyer, during his hours of prac- 
tice, becomes a composite of slipperiness and 
sinuosity whose eminence rests on his ability 
to guide his client in safety through the eel 
traps of the law. 

Run over in your mind the difference be- 
tween the ethical standards of your banker 
friend in his hours at home and in his hours 
while writing a prospectus for Patagonian 
bonds; of your advertising friend in his hours 
at the country club and in his hours while con- 
cocting the copy that celebrates the therapeu- 
tic value of desiccated cottage cheese; of your 
realtor friend in his hours on the vestry and 
in his hours while attempting to unload the 
acreage in beautiful Swampwood-on-the- 
Marsh. Indeed, if you will think candidly about 
your friends, and yourself, it will grow on you 
how few of us there have been who have not, 
in the past, felt forced to indulge in practices 
which required that we should live as though 
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public and private honesty were two com- 
pletely separate virtues. 

That is to say, our society has been resting 
on a vast hypocrisy. Surely there is nothing 
gained by refusing to face that fact longer. 
And much of the rather messy “revolt” that 
has characterized the antics of the Scott Fitz- 
gerald generation has had this sound percep- 
tion at its base — that there was nothing so 
lacking, and so needed, in our Western society 
as an honesty that would function everywhere 
and all the time. It is already becoming appar- 
ent to many a disillusioned youngster that this 
renewal of honesty will not wisely be sought 
on the basis of a common return to the sty. 
But for the sake of society’s future health it is 
to be hoped that this disillusionment with the 
outcome of certain experiments in method 
will not obscure the main end those experi- 


ments had in view, or weaken the demand that 
this end shall be sought. 

To return for a moment to our mythical 
schoolmarm, what virtues should she be trying 
to cultivate in this day of shifting values? 
Some that are needed can be identified without 
much trouble; as to others there will be much 
dispute. Of one thing, however, I am sure: the 
discovery of a new standard of common hon- 
esty — “common” in the sense that it oper- 
ates equally in all the circumstances of living — 
must come before the recovery of any assuring 
measure of social health. And that simply 
means, in view of the cluttered up state of our 
ethical landscape just now, that the school 
which seeks to uncover the virtues that will 
fortify the oncoming generation must for the 
present conduct itself as an outpost of a Society 
for the Detection and Destruction of Bunk. 


The Cost of Inflation 


by L. M. GRAVES 


L. is widely believed that by a process 
of voluntary inflation it would be possible to 
turn prices upward and so lift the burden of 
debt now crushing the economic structure into 
ruin. The crux of the inflationist argument is 
that purchasing power can be manufactured by 
those in authority and added to existing pur- 
chasing power, thereby adding to effective 
buying power throughout the country, stim- 
ulating a general demand for commodities, and 
forcing prices upward. 

This contention is ordinarily taken for 
granted or stated as a self-evident fact, not 
only by the man in the street but even by 
reputable economists. It was so stated in THE 
Forum last month by Professor G. F. Warren. 

The matter, however, is not by any means 
so simple. Getting new money or credits into 
actual circulation is not easy, and controlling 
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their effects once they are put out is far more 
difficult. I do not believe, in short, that it is 
possible for a government or a central bank, in 
a period of depression, to put enough new pur- 
chasing power into actual circulation to pro- 
duce any pronounced and generally distributed 
rise in prices. 

Indeed, I believe that measures intended to 
expand credit or currency in an artificial man- 
ner result in a contraction of aggregate effective 
purchasing power. That is to say attempts at 
planned or controlled inflation are likely to 
cause further deflation, additional declines in 
prices, and heavier pressure of debts. This, it 
seems to me, has been true of the program of 
“reflation” pursued since the fall of 1929; I 
think it would be true of any more forcible 
measures of inflation that might be resorted to. 

Suppose, for example, that an inflation were 
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to be undertaken by means of the new Federal 
Reserve bank notes. These are not redeemable 
in gold and could hypothetically be issued up 
to the full extent of the country’s banking 
assets (assuming rediscounts by Federal Re- 
serve banks for non-members, now being 
discussed in Congress, are authorized). There 
is nothing, therefore, to prevent their being 
issued in the amount of some $40,000,000,000, 
Moreover, the issue could be indefinitely 
augmented, since every bond issued by the 
Federal Government in future could be made 
the basis for an equal amount of new currency. 

But the real question is, how is this new 
currency to be put into circulation? Mere legal 
authorization of the issue will do no good 
unless it can actually be put out in volume — 
and that without displacing other money and 
credits already in use. 

The only methods of getting the new 
Federal Reserve bank notes (or any other 
similar currency) into circulation are to pay 
them out to bank depositors or to use them to 
cover the government deficit. 

If they are used merely to pay out to bank 
customers against their deposits, it is clear 
that no increase in buying power results. For 
every dollar of currency drawn out into cir- 
culation a dollar of bank deposits is wiped out. 
Total credit instruments outstanding remain 
unchanged. And, as a matter of fact, if the 
process goes very far there will be an actual 
reduction in buying power, because a less ef- 
ficient medium is being substituted for a more 
efficient one. 

Suppose that all the $42,000,000,000 of 
bank deposits were withdrawn in the form of 
currency. Checking transactions would cease. 
All transfers of funds through banking channels 
would cease. It would be very difficult to 
transmit money to a distant point. All business 
transactions, except those consummated on 
the spot and paid for instantly, would stop. 

Obviously, the business of a country like 
the United States could not be conducted in 
any such fashion. Such a trade paralysis would 
result as would drive the prices of most indus- 
trial commodities to undreamed of depths. 
The whole price system would utterly collapse. 
Certain finished goods, especially perishable 
foodstuffs in the great cities, would no doubt 
by their scarcity rise to great heights. But 
that would do the producers, unable to contact 
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the city markets, no good. Their selling prices 
would be pushed down toward the zero mark 
and the pressure of their debts would rise to 
the breaking point. 

The process of paying out currency against 
bank deposits, then, can produce no price in- 
flation — quite the reverse. The matter of 
paying out notes to cover the government 
deficit remains to be considered. 

The government has a large and growing 
deficit, notwithstanding proposed economies 
and the beer tax. Nearly $4,000,000,000 has 
been made available for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation; over $2,000,000,000 of 
this remains unexpended.. In addition, the 
President proposes to raise $2,000,000,000 for 
unemployed relief, reforestation, and public 
construction. The government does not have 
this $4,000,000,000. It cannot come out of 
taxes. The government can only borrow it, or 
print it in the form of circulating notes (paper 
money). And there will probably be more 
authorized before this is spent. 

Suppose that the government elects — or 
is forced — to inflate the currency by printing 
money to cover the $4,000,000,000 deficit, or 
more perhaps. It will then, directly or indi- 
rectly, print currency and distribute it for the 
various relief purposes contemplated. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation will use 
the currency, or checks payable therein, for 
advances to banks, railroads, insurance com- 
panies, ec. The same medium will be used as 
doles for the unemployed, as wages for men 
on government construction, as a means of 
paying for building materials used in the 
projects — and, if need be, to cover any of the 
myriad costs of operating the government. 

Such methods of disbursement, again, would 
put new funds into circulation; but they would, 
in part, merely displace other forms of credit 
in use and they would, if long continued, tend 
to undermine farther the banking system with 
a tendency toward the demoralizing results 
above described. 

It has been found, both in the United 
States and in Germany during the depression, 
that loans or subsidies to business concerns 
are not used for expansion of operations — 
buying materials and bidding up prices — 
but are merely used to pay off debts elsewhere 
or to improve the liquid position of the bene- 
ficiary. The immediate result is that the total 
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of credit and currency in use remains un- 
changed and loans of the public agency merely 
replace loans by banks or other commercial 
organizations. Ultimately, these emergency 
loans, by calling attention to frozen situations, 
are likely to arouse mistrust of the credit 
structure, thereby directly causing further 
curtailment of business enterprise and con- 
traction of credit. 

Any action which tends to bring into 
question the goodness of credits or the instant 
convertibility of currency into gold has a 
similar effect. People, uncertain of getting 
their money out of banks, or uncertain what 
they will get if they withdraw it sometime 
hence, prefer currency in hand to bank de- 
posits. The effect on prices is deflationary. 

It is true that, in so far as the government 
hands out money to the unemployed or ex- 
pends it in constructing public works, whether 
needed or not, the funds will be used to pur- 
chase goods of various kinds and so will go 
directly to promote industrial activity. 

That such an operation will add to the 
aggregate credit instruments outstanding, or 
the sum total of buying power, does not follow. 
It is the familiar story of lifting oneself by 
one’s bootstraps. 

Take, first, the case of unemployed relief. 
Money paid over to persons out of work will 
actually be spent, of course. But it will be 
spent chiefly for the lower grades of food and 
clothing, for rent and for fuel. Furthermore, 
since very few have thus far starved to death 
or failed to secure the other necessities of 
existence, it is apparent that no important 
addition to aggregate purchasing power will 
have been effected. 

Moreover the purchasing power apparently 
created and handed over to the unemployed 
has not been created at all. It is merely trans- 
ferred from someone else. Governments cannot 
really create buying power — new credit. The 
credit of government is strictly a derivative, 
based on the taxing power — which is power 
to destroy but not to create. The government 
can transfer buying power from one person or 
group to another. This is ordinarily done by 
taxation or public borrowing. When a govern- 
ment prints fiat money, it is apparently creat- 
ing new purchasing power to add to the sum 
total previously existing. But it is not true. 
There is still a mere transfer from one citizen 
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to another. The only difference is that the 
transfer is very indirect and not clearly visible, 

None the less the only economic power of 
government is taxation. Whatever method it 
pursues — within the money-price economy — 
the result is merely to tax one person for the 
benefit of another. In the case of fiat money 
(or other debased currency) issue, it is the 
preferred creditor class which is taxed for 
the benefit of the debtors and the jobless. No 
addition to total credits in use is brought 
about through government activity; if such 
results it is owing to the extraneous circum- 
stance of rising profits — as in wartime. 

Assume that a tremendous amount of new 
currency or credit is to be provided and made 
available in commercial channels. Suppose, 
for example, that each of the six million 
families of the unemployed was to be paid 
$3000 annually out of the public treasury. 
This would, presumably, enable them to main- 
tain approximately “the American standard 
of living,” with an automobile and modern 
plumbing. The plan would involve an outlay 
of $18,000,000,000 per annum. Or suppose 
that a similar amount were spent upon “public 
improvement” — bridges across all rivers 
where towns happen to be located, golf courses 
and swimming pools for all the unemployed, 
or merely scraping the tops off all hills and 
piling them in the valleys. 

Of course such enterprises would put buying 
power into the hands of many people. But I feel 
sure that no responsible person would recom- 
mend such a course. Any stimulus accorded for 
a brief period or in restricted fields of activity 
would be dearly paid for in a general chaos. 

Consider what the proposal to issue such a 
sum as $18,000,000,000 annually in any artifi- 
cial form would entail. Immediately all ac- 
cumulation of new capital would cease. People 
would stop buying insurance policies or depos- 
iting money in savings banks. Instead they 
would attempt to withdraw their savings be- 
fore the avalanche of new paper struck. The 
run would immediately spread to the banks — 
and anti-hoarding rules would be ineffectual 
in stemming it. 

There would be a movement, no doubt, to 
turn these vast cash resources into tangible 
form. Here is the source of much of that in- 
creased demand which the inflationists count 
upon to force prices upward. 
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But they overlook many things. Such a 
credit collapse as here depicted is far from 
being an inflation. It would entail something 
approaching a complete shutdown for business 
organizations whose operations covered any 
wide area, owing to the difficulty above men- 
tioned of doing business at a distance on a 
currency basis. No one would be willing to 
enter into a time contract, not knowing what 
sort of payment he would receive on its matu- 
rity. 

All economic operations would become 
largely sectionalized and confined to spot 
(present) transactions. Tangible and durable 
commodities and things for personal or family 
use, locally available, would rise in price, 
perhaps very greatly. Finished goods, available 
for distribution to actual consumers, would 
likewise command a premium. Raw materials 
of certain kinds, in store and within easy reach 
of manufacturing establishments turning out 
such goods, would, no doubt, also advance. But 
raw materials in the outlying producing sec- 
tions would be with difficulty available. They 
would not share in the rise — would probably 
suffer even further. 

In the aggregate, markets would, obviously, 
be restricted. Producers’ goods generally 
would be in slight demand and would probably 
decline. City real estate, broadly speaking, 
would suffer — as would outlying commercial 
farm lands. Salaries and wages would decline 
and there would be a great increase in total 
unemployment. Meanwhile, the beneficiaries 
of the doles, or those employed in the vast 
construction projects, would be spending their 
money freely. But they would only contribute 
to the rise in price of finished goods — and 
their billions would not buy them a great deal. 
Such a product as motor cars, for instance, 
made and distributed under such conditions, 
would rise to fabulous heights; even fewer 
persons than to-day would be able to purchase 
one. 

Such a rise in prices as could be engineered 
by a determined policy of inflation would thus 
be far short of that general buoyant advance 
which the inflationist pictures as able to lift the 
dead weight of our debts and transport the 
nation bodily to the dreamland of new era 
prosperity. It would be a lopsided affair, rais- 
ing prices where we don’t want them raised — 
and depressing them where they need raising 
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most. It would make the burden of debt heavier 
than ever, especially upon the farmer and the 
small home-owner, with a precarious and dying 
job. 

It would destroy the whole underpinning 
of the present industrial order and so augment 
the general misery of the population that a 
prompt revolution would be practically assured. 

The basic fact of the matter is that all credit 
instruments, including circulating notes (cur- 
rency), are promises to pay. They are, by law, 
promises to pay a given weight of a specified 
commodity — in all modern commercial na- 
tions, gold. That kind of credit-money has 
been found in all experience to be essential 
to the operation of the money-price economy. 
If it is seriously tampered with at this late 
date in the history of that peculiar economy, 
it is going to wreck the system — and, very 
likely, permanently. The capitalistic system 
is certainly in no condition to withstand any 
violent new shocks. If any radical — that is, 
of the root, thoroughgoing — measures are to 
be tried with any hope of success they must do 
either one of two things: They must attempt 
to restore the basic principles upon which the 
present system rests (sound finance — abolish 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, bal- 
ance the government budget, drop all relief 
expenditures) ; or they must seek to “liquidate” 
(sacred Russian word) the present order and 
constitute another one on new principles. 

It may be too late for the first. The second, 
if ever attempted, would have to proceed from 
a comprehensive plan, which might, indeed, 
involve recourse to governmental fiat to get 
the machinery in operation, but would be far 
from being a mere scheme of inflation. 

It must be recognized that the real problem 
is to get factories to operating, men back to 
work. That requires not a batch of fancy 
colored paper, but markets for the products of 
industry. That is the way a wartime inflation 
works. The government supplies a market for 
a great bulk of the country’s products; it 
prints paper money (in some cases) to pay for 
them. It is not the fact of the new money but 
the fact of the profitable markets that stim- 
ulates business and makes prices rise. A 
planned inflation in a period of depression, as 
I have tried to show, cannot do this. Yet it 
may be that there is a useful suggestion in 
that wartime guarantee of markets for goods. 
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The Red Knight 


by ROBERT LITTELL 


Yiu WILL not find Kolokolamsk on 
any of the ordinary maps of the Soviet Union. 
- But in Kolokolamsk the same citizens lie 
asleep under the trees in front of the railroad 
station, the same glass insulators pass for ink- 
wells in the post office, the same flies live, buzz, 
and die, the same fine white dust rises from the 
streets and chases its own tail as in other 
Soviet provincial towns. 
Kostya Syslovski, a four- 
teen-year-old schoolboy with 
a pink face and serious, en- 
thusiastic eyes, did not mind 
the dust, because it was 
spring, and in the spring even 
the restless swirling of the 
dust in the warm breeze is 
exciting and makes one think 
of long roads leading to 
strange places. On this par- 
ticular day Kostya, who was 
usually very conscientious 
and wanted to grow up 
quickly so that he could join 
the Party, felt that there was 
a wall between him and the 
fluttering pages of his Political Grammar, and 
no matter how hard he squeezed his head 
between his hands, the printed words would not 
make sense. Through the open window he could 
see the small green leaves dancing on a birch 
tree; through the open window came the in- 
sistent, insolent chirp of birds, the sound of 
lazy footsteps and of voices laughing, arguing, 
the long melancholy whistle of a steamer on the 
river, far, far away. On the wall of the room 
Lenin’s portrait swayed slowly from side to 
side in the light wind. Kostya yawned, closed 
the book angrily, and pulled his chair to the 
other end of the table, where a set of chessmen 
stood on a board in double defiant rows. 
Kostya thought that if he tried hard to divide 
his brain so that the white half didn’t know 
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what the red half was going to do next, perhaps 
he could play against himself. . . . Anyhow, it 
would be better than going to sleep over a 
lesson book. — 

They were not the old-fashioned chessmen, 
with pawns the shape of the knobs on a brass 
bed, and knights that reared into the air with 
heads like rocking horses — they were revolu- 
tionary chessmen and had, 
like everything in Kostya’s 
world, broken with tradition. 
The red pawns were tiny 
wooden Red Army soldiers in 
blunt spiked helmets and 
long overcoats that hid their 
feet; the red knights were 
Soviet sailors with striped 
dickeys and fierce mus- 
taches; the king was a work- 
man in a red shirt; the rooks 
were diminutive blast fur- 
naces; instead of bishops, a 
pair of peasants thrust out 
their beards at some invisible 
enemy. 

The chess set, carved by 
Gustikov, who used to be a watchmaker and 
was now night foreman at the power house, had 
been given to Kostya’s father by the town 
council when it was announced that the cement 
factory, of which he was manager, had ex- 
ceeded its quota by seven and three-tenths per 
cent. Later it developed that returns of defec- 
tive cement would reduce this achievement to 
practically zero, but the town council had 
good-naturedly allowed Syslovski to keep the 
chessmen. 

Gustikov’s red chessmen were inspired by 
revolutionary loyalty and idealism, but his 
knife, sharpened by hatred, had made their 
white opponents more amusing. The white 
king and queen were marvelously comic, 
spiteful caricatures of the Tsar and Tsarina; 
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the bishops were gross, leering priests with 
purple noses; the knights were twin capitalists 
— squat, paunchy figures with silk hats and 
snouts like swine. Into one of the pig’s eyes 
Gustikov had cleverly inserted a tiny monocle 
of real glass, but the monocle had fallen out or 
broken long ago. 

Kostya blinked and stretched his arms. 
It was no fun playing against oneself. The two 
halves of his mind would not stay separate, and 
no matter how much he tried not to cheat he 
realized that at heart he wanted the red pieces 
to win. Perhaps it was no fun playing in the 
spring anyhow, for in the spring one’s thoughts 
were sticky or suddenly went off on curious 
expeditions. He knew it was silly, but he hated 
the white pieces. He hated all Whites and 
counter-revolutionists, though he had been 
born too late ever to have seen one. But he 
knew about them — they exploited the workers 
and lived in palaces; they drank champagne 
and ordered their newspapers to print lies 
about the Soviet Union; they were fat and ugly, 
and wore frock coats or uniforms covered with 
medals; their women carried parasols and 
peered disdainfully at everything through 
lorgnettes. 

Why, oh why weren’t there any Whites any 
more? Kostya knew that he ought to be glad 
that they had been driven from Russia forever, 
but he also knew that something was missing 
from his life. If he had been a man during the 
Revolution he could have fought against 
them, like Gustikov, who had been wounded 
three times and had captured a White Colonel 
single-handed. To have fought against the 
Whites, and been a hero. .. . Instead of 
which he was a Red Pioneer with nothing more 
heroic to do than brush his teeth every day or 
study his Political Grammar or once in a while 
try to rehabilitate one of the wild children who 
still wandered into Kolokolamsk on the under- 
side of freight cars, and who usually stank and 
whined for drugs and didn’t want to be rehabil- 
itated at all. 

Kostya closed his eyes and surrendered to 
his favorite daydream. The Whites — just 
what Whites he did not define — were about 
to attack Kolokolamsk. They were marching 
down from the top of hill, and Kostya and his 
Red Pioneers were charging up the hill at 
them. The road was full of Whites, of bayonets, 
medals, spurs, gold shoulder-straps. The Whites 
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marched on and on, and Kostya tried to shout 
to his pioneers, but not a sound came out of his 
mouth. And now the Whites were galloping, 
and thousands of men with pigs’ faces and 
monocles in their eyes were pointing rifles at 
him, but he couldn’t move, and the monocles 
and the rifles rushed nearer, nearer. . . . 

Bang! The door slammed behind Kostya’s 
father as he came in, and Kostya woke up and 
almost fell out of his chair. 

Syslovski’s steel-rimmed glasses were smaller 
than his eyes, and his hair stood up on his head 
like an iron-gray bush streaked with frost. He 
walked over to Kostya, and mechanically 
began arranging the pieces on the chess board. 
Kostya was silent. 

“Dear, dear,” said Syslovski; “what a state 
of affairs; what a breakdown of revolutionary 
will-power.” 

The grimy window shade rose lazily in the 
wind, flapped a little, and fell back against the 
pane. Syslovski went over to the bed, opened 
his brief case, and sorted out its contents in 
little piles upon the bedspread. 

“Father,” said Kostya at last; “it’s all so 
petty now. Only rules and rations and Citizens 
please don’t squeeze as you stand in line. 
There’s nobody to fight against.” 

Syslovski threw him a jerky look, like a hen. 
“T don’t know what’s come over this town,” 
he began; “Here it is a schoolboy who goes to 
sleep in a chair, there it is the superintendent 
of sewage who feels queer, dreamy pains in his 
heart and thinks he ought to have a week’s rest. 
The factory is behind schedule, in the hospital 
the patients’ sheets haven’t been changed for a 
week — and all for what reason? Because the 
workmen go fishing, the nurses are cross and 
lie about in the sun, and all in the last analysis 
if you please because it’s spring and one feels 
sick and another feels sad and a third just 
simply doesn’t feel like doing any work.” 

Syslovski yawned. He too was tired. Kostya 
had noticed that when his father was tired his 
voice, though flatter and grayer than when he 
was making a speech, also sounded more 
human. 

While Syslovski shuffled his papers on the 
bed, Kostya began to get supper. Soon the tea, 
the sausage, the cold cabbage, the rubber- 
colored bread were ready, and they both sat 
down to eat. Syslovski ate rapidly, fussily, 
cutting the loaf with concentrated precision, 
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stirring the sugar at the bottom of his glass 
until every bit of it was dissolved. In a few 
minutes they had finished. Syslovski sat drum- 
ming on the oilcloth, shook one finger silently 
at Kostya, then got up and began to walk 
about the room. 

“Just because there is no shooting in the 
streets any more,” he burst out, “doesn’t 
mean that we have no enemies. Ideological 
rubbish! In you, in me, everywhere, the 
internal enemies — laziness, carelessness, de- 
featism, deviation from party 
discipline — are hatching 
their plots against the social- 
ist revolution and the Five- 

Year Plan. We must present 

a united front against these 

internal enemies! We must 
. we must... .” 

As Syslovski paced from 
one corner of the small room 
to the other, his voice rising 
louder and louder, his clenched 
hand pounding the air merci- 
lessly with an invisible ham- 
mer, over Kostya crept that 
familiar, helpless feeling that 
he was in a meeting and that 
there would be many, many 
other speeches to listen to after this one. 

“Father,” he interrupted, “Father, I swear 
that I tried. But I couldn’t make head or tail 
of anything, so I just sat and began to puzzle 
things out. Things about life. In the spring 
one does feel that way.” 

Syslovski stopped short, frowned, and picked 
up one of Gustikov’s white pawns. 

“Come here.” 

Kostya rose dejectedly and stood before 
him. 

“Stick out your tongue!” 

Kostya stuck out his tongue and his father 
examined it severely. 

“Hmm. Hmm. A correct revolutionary 
point of view will know how to deal with that.” 

Syslovski glanced at the clock, hurried to the 
bed, swept all the papers into his brief case, 
gulped the dregs of his tea, and turned almost 
vindictively to Kostya. 

“The class-conscious workers,” he cried; 
“the class-conscious workers of Kolokolamsk 
must mobilize in defiance of spring!” 

Again the door slammed, but this time it 
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did not sound to Kostya like the report of 
a gun. 
II 


ae never carried his brief case 

by the handle, but always under his arm like a 

football. His lips moved, his mind churned, and 

as he walked he seemed to be plowing into a 

strong wind, though the air was gentle and 

there was no reason why he should lean for- 

ward. To-day his mind churned more than 

usual, and his body plowed 

into the imaginary wind more 

than usual, and he saw even 

less than usual of what was 

going on about him. He did 

not see the scrawny priest 

with watery eyes hurrying 

along close to the wall, or the 

long queue of people, holding 

bottles in their hands, that 

stretched around two sides 

of the government spirit shop, 

or the workmen coming back 

from the cement factory, all 

white even to their eyebrows, 

or the rafts of yellow lumber 

floating down the river, or 

the level, crystal, dying light 

of May that shone over everything and made 

the town look as if it had been dipped in fresh 

water colors. And he did not notice the dog that 

came trotting down the street, a brownish dog 

with a white tail. He was nobody’s dog, yet 

everybody knew him, and some people called 

him Syslovski, because he was always nosing 

about and getting inside of and under things to 

see what was there. “Syslovski is coming, 

Syslovski is coming,” people would say to one 

another whenever they caught sight of the 

waving white tail, and as the dog went by they 

laughed, without quite knowing why. On this 

particular day the dog trotted toward the 

corner of Karl Marx and Third International 

Streets, where, so his nose told him, there was 
probably something unusually interesting. 

Syslovski — that is Syslovski the man and 

secretary of the Executive Committee — 

arrived several minutes late at the meeting of 

the town Council, but he at once demanded, 

and obtained, the floor. 
“Comrades,” he began; “the dictates of 
nature have filled this season of the year with 
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all sorts of dangers in the path of the class- 
conscious worker. .. .” 

For a long time he spoke about these dangers 
and listed several dozen instances of what he 
termed vernal dislocation in Kolokolamsk, 
notably that of the nurses and the hospital 
sheets. Then he mopped his brow, banged on 
the table, and raised his voice so that several 
members of the council woke up with startled 
and angry expressions on their faces. 

“Comrades!” shouted Syslovski, “Soviet 
science has appointed definite remedies for 
physical disturbances that threaten the dis- 
ruption of our economic planning! It is well 
known that iron is a specific with power to 
correct the inadequate metabolism of this 
time of year! Comrades! Let us issue tonic to 
the citizens of Kolokolamsk! Let us liquidate 
lassitude! Let us Sovietize Spring! Down with 
slackness, irresolution, and tendencies toward 
oversleeping! Hurrah for the Five-Year Plan!” 

After the applause had subsided, the chief 
of the health service, Zlat- 
ozubov, rose and said, in a 
disconsolate voice, fixing the 
crack in the middle of the 
ceiling with his eyes, that 
while some sort of ferrous 
tonic was beneficial to the 
system at certain seasons, a 
medicated mass attack on 
vernal lassitude was impracti- 
cal, since who could force peo- 
ple to swallow pills, though 
one must not exclude the 
possibility that the mere 
rumor and publicity might 
wake people up more than 
the tonic itself, which was of 
doubtful value in many cases 
anyhow, still he was not altogether opposed, 
even if it might be said that, on the other 
hand... . 

The Doctor’s brother had gone over to the 
Whites, and he was always afraid of offending 
people. Impatient murmurs drowned him out, 
and in two minutes the council had passed, 
upon Syslovski’s motion and without a dis- 
senting voice, a resolution forming a sub- 
committee which should (1) direct the phar- 
macy and the hospital to make up all stocks of 
ferrous tonic into pills at once; (2) arrange for 
squads of Red Pioneers, after school hours, to 
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visit as many workers’ homes as possible and 
distribute the pills with full instructions; (3) 
inform those who had lost their votes through 
bourgeois tendencies that they might purchase 
the pills at double the cost price, and (4) sell 
some of the pills on the street for the benefit of 
the Atheist Society. 

The resolution was passed quickly and unan- 
imously because the town council wished to get 
on to something much more interesting than 
pills, namely the case of the municipal baths 
and their director, Ponchikov, who was ill at 
ease and whose round head, close-shaved so 
that all its bumps were clearly visible, made a 
bad impression. The municipal family baths, it 
appeared, had for a long time been in great 
popular demand for immoral purposes, and 
Ponchikov defiantly, but also nervously, rose to 
explain his position. Revenue from regular 
bathing, he said, had been falling off, and it 
was impossible to ask citizens and citizenesses 
what their ultimate intention was in buying a 

bath ticket together — and 
anyhow, he went on, if citi- 
zens came to take a bath 
they were likely to splash and 

‘ sing and soap themselves for 
a very long time, while if 
they came for another pur- 

z, pose they did not remain 

| nearly so long, the per diem 
attendance turnover was 
greater and the gross receipts 
rose in proportion. The mem- 
bers of the town council, all 
of whom patronized the baths 
for one purpose or another, 
were delighted, and kept 
questioning Ponchikov until 
nearly midnight. 

Almost immediately — for spring would soon 
burst into summer, and then there would be no 
need for it—the campaign to liquidate 
lassitude got under way. Syslovski and the 
school principal called together the Red Pion- 
eers and told them about vernal metabolism 
and ferrous tonic, and the Red Pioneers met 
and divided by squads and carved up a map of 
the town into districts. And all day the only 
pharmacists of Kolokolamsk, Frumkin and 
Vinograd, slaved away on tinctures and solu- 
tions, until their supply of iron gave out. Then 
Frumkin went into the back yard and scraped a 
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great deal of rust off an old sleigh runner while 
Vinograd stood watchfully in the doorway of 
the shop and whistled as if nothing unusual 
were happening. 

For some hours the town buzzed lazily with 
gossip about the new liquidation drive. The 
Right Wing cynic, Kritsky, went about among 
the few people he could trust, whispering how 
the next thing was going to be the liquidation 
of snoring. In the cement factory the workmen 
crowded into the lavatory to listen to Ivanov, 
who ran the stone crusher, describe how in 
France they cure rickets with a diet of snails, 
and no one got to work until eighteen minutes 
past nine. At the hospital the patients’ sheets 
were still unchanged, because one of the nurses 
had worked out a combination of vodka and 
iron tonic which took effect with remarkable 
speed. In fact the whole town so buzzed with 
theory, gossip, advice, and experiment that no 
one had time to think of taking away the dead 
horse at the corner of Karl Marx and Third 
International Streets. 

Rain fell dismally on the day appointed for 
the anti-lassitude drive and by then the town 
was completely distracted by the latest devel- 
opment in the municipal baths scandal, in 
which a woman, Byelkina, had brazenly testi- 
fied that she had been escorted into the baths 
as often as twelve times in one day, and had 
never yet taken a bath. So that very few people 
paid attention to the Red Pioneers when they 
came around. The rain poured upon them, ran 
down the streets toward the river in parallel 
coffee-colored rivulets, and was dammed up 
behind the dead horse at the corner of Karl 
Marx and Third International Streets, forming 
a deep pool in which children were soon paddling 
and sailing boats. The damp, snuffling little 
Red Pioneers went from door to door with 
their pills in small green bottles, and people 
were nice to them and gave them a glass of tea 
now and then, but for the most part threw the 
pills away after they were gone. And some 
joker forced a handful of pills down the throat 
of Syslovski the dog, but he was so depressed 
by the wet that he crawled into a barrel and 
their effect, if any, was never noted. 
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A BEDRAGGLED band of Pioneers, led by 
Kostya himself, sloshed and slopped up Rosa 
Luxemburg Street to the neat white-washed 
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house where Gustikov lived. He opened the 
door for them and shooed them in with a mo- 
tion like that of a man counting sheep. The 
children were not thinking about the pills, 
They liked Gustikov because he was always 
kind to them, because his house was so clean 
and small and full of old clocks all ticking sep- 
arately, of tiny bird cages, some with real 
birds, some with tin birds in them which 
whistled when one pressed a button. 

Kostya blew his nose, and explained that 
they had come to liquidate lassitude and spring 
fever, and that if Gustikov or any other citizen 
were feeling out of sorts or like not working 
they would give him a bottle of iron tonic 
pills. Gustikov sat down in front of the chil- 
dren, pushed his spectacles up onto his fore- 
head, and looked through the bottle at the 
light, screwing up one eye very seriously so 
that the children remembered he had been a 
watchmaker. 

“Much obliged, children,” he said; “I do 
feel a bit mean now and then and I’m very glad 
to have the pills.” 

He got up, and from the back of the room 
brought out a cage none of them had seen be- 
fore, with a painted parrot inside it which 
said “Revolution” three times, quite recog- 
nizably, when he pulled its beak. “Thank you, 
Alexey Kuzmich,” chorused the children, 
“thank you very much.” They wanted to stay, 
but they had a lot of bottles left, and it was 
getting late, so they filed out into the rain. 
Kostya alone remained behind. 

An unseen clock struck slowly, with an 
ancient, feeble, innocent sound. Kostya’s feet 
were cold, and the floor showed wet patches 
where the other children’s feet had stood. 

“The last game we played you beat me 
much too easily,” said Kostya. 

Gustikov put the cigarette into his mouth 
very slowly, and no smoke came out of him for 
an unbelievably long time. 

“T am making a new set,” he answered; 
“would you like to see it?” 

Kostya glanced anxiously at the window. 

“We still have a lot to do,” he replied, 
without conviction; “all Cherry Street, and 
then Uritsky Street, and then the south side 
of Stenka Razin.” 

“In the spring,” Gustikov said quietly, 
“it is good for a while not to do anything 
useful.” 
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They went into the other room, where just 
in front of Gustikov’s narrow bed stood a 
lathe that he had made himself. Gustikov 
reached up and took a box off a shelf. 

“It may be a year or two, perhaps many 
years, before I let people see these. But I’m 
going to let you see them now because you are 
young and you will understand. Only don’t 
tell anybody. Promise?” 

“T promise.” 

Gustikov opened the box and set the new 
men out upon the chessboard. First came the 
red pieces. The pawns were Red Pioneers, 
eight tiny figures of small boys in khaki blouses. 
The rooks were tractors, the king was a work- 
man with his shirt open at the throat 
and a hammer in his hand; the queen, 
tall and slender, had a red handker- 
chief over her head and a book under 
her arm; the bishops were soldiers, 
and one of the knights was obviously 
a Young Communist girl. The other 
red knight seemed to be missing. 

Gustikov fingered the red pieces 
affectionately. “If you look at their 
faces,” he said, “ you will see that they 
are all young. Young, strong, sensible, 
and not afraid of anything. That’s 
the way everybody will be in Soviet 
Russia some day, though perhaps not 
until all of us old-timers are dead and buried.” 

Now Gustikov began taking the other pieces 
out of the box. 

“T made them black instead of white because 
soon there will be no more Whites left any- 
where in all the world. But the Reds will al- 
ways have enemies, just as there will always be 
two sides in a chess game. These black pieces 
are the enemies of the reds. The enemies we 
know, the enemies in our own camp. Do you 
recognize them? Look. These fat pawns with 
stupid, empty faces are Soviet bureaucrats and 
pen-pushers, the small fry who pretend they 
haven’t time to answer questions. The rooks 
are desks, which you can imagine to be full of 
pieces of paper and red tape. The bishops — 
those two with their coat collars turned up and 
caps pulled down over their faces — are spies. 
The knights have big ears and long noses which 
they are always sticking into other people’s 
business, just like your — ” He checked him- 
self and glanced at Kostya. But Kostya was 
absorbed in the new chessmen. 
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“Well,” Gustikov suggested cheerily, “shall 
we try a game?” 

Kostya nodded and grinned with pleasure. 

“Yes, let’s. The kids will distribute the pills 
all right.” He began setting up the pieces. 
“What about the other red knight?” he asked; 
“one’s missing.” 

“Yes, I didn’t get around to him. I was 
waiting for the right face to carve on him. A 
brave, solid sort of young face. Now I think 
Pll put your face on him, if I can.” Kostya 
blushed, and grinned again. 

“And in the meanwhile,” Gustikov went on, 
“let’s use this remarkable object here.” He 
put the green bottle, full of white ferrous pills 

for the liquidation of lassitude, in the 
square left blank by the missing Red 
Knight. 

Kostya and the old man bent over 
the board until their heads nearly 
touched. 

“Flatterers,” said Gustikov very 
quietly, as if to himself; “flatterers, 
time servers, back-scratchers, toadies, 
chair-warmers, bureaucrats, ' tattle- 
tales, spies, busybodies. . . . Sothat’s 
your move, eh? Well, well. . . .” 

In the street the rain had stopped 
and though the gutters still ran with 
angry coffee-colored water, the clouds 

tore apart like cotton wool, and a low red sun 
shone through them. And from the top of the 
hill there came marching a squad of Red Army 
recruits in long brown coats that hid their 
boots and almost swept the ground. Some of 
them carried books, some of them carried 
bunches of lilacs, and all of them were singing. 
And the song was at once wild and triumphant 
and sad and without beginning or end, as if the 
young soldiers were singing for the first time, 
or for the last time before something terrible 
should happen to them which they were proud 
and glad was going to happen. 

Gustikov and Kostya were absorbed in their 
game and did not notice the soldiers’ singing. 
The clocks ticked separately, the live birds in 
the other room drowsily twittered, and after a 
long pause Gustikov said “Check,” and took 
the bottle full of pills which was supposed to be 
the Red Knight and laid it on the table beside 
the Red Pioneer pawns and the black bureau- 
crats, flatterers, toadies, spies, and busybodies 
which had already been taken. 
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Do We Need 
Minimum Wage Laws? 


ML: PERKINS. 


According to the Na- 
tional Industrial Con- 
ference Board, the cost 
of living in this country 
has dropped 25 per 
cent. This afternoon 
I looked over a set of 
figures showing how 
wages have fallen off 
in leading industries. 
As I remember them, 
the cuts in various in- 
dustries amounted to 
31 per cent, 32 per 
cent, 35 per cent, 48 
per cent, 27 per cent. 
I am just quoting from 
memory, but at any 
rate it is clear that 
wages have fallen off 
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can continue to pay 
that wage. We have 
been regulating wages 
and hours in this state 
for twenty or twenty- 
five years, and I don’t 
think I see —or was 
able to see in 1929, 
when the depression 
first began — very con- 
vincing evidence that 
great benefits have ac- 
crued to the people be- 
cause of the regulation. 

Mr. Woman. Of 
course, one way to pro- 
tect price is to protect 
labor conditions. I 
should say one of the 
most demoralizing fac- 
tors in the general level 


of America. 
more than the cost of f 


living. In some indi- 
vidual instances they 
have fallen to quite 
shocking levels. When 
one realizes that indi- 
viduals have received 
as little as $1.95 for a week’s work, ten hours 
a day, it is clear, it seems to me, that in the 
interests of the health and welfare of the entire 
community wages must be pegged at some 
level which will at least insure a decent pur- 
chasing power, not only for the maintenance 
of the individual, but for the maintenance of 
the wage earner market. 

Mr. Harr. If we are to have regulation 
of some kind, it seems to me that what we have 
got to have is regulation that will permit 
not only an assured wage to the worker, but an 
assured price out of which the manufacturer 
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of prices these days is 
the opportunity, due 
to lack of any kind of 
public restraint, for 
manufacturers to pay 
any rate of wages they 
please and to work 
their employees as long a day as they like. If 
this depression lasts long enough — and that 
needn’t be much longer —the old, long- 
established firms which contribute what sta- 
bility there is to industry will not be able to 
stand the competitive struggle in the face of 
marginal producers who are now working their 
employees from sixty to seventy hours a week 
and paying wages as low as $3, $4, and $5. 
So the failure to enact legislation — not to 
restore the conditions of 1929 (I don’t think 
anybody proposes the restoration of such 
standards), but to bring about the maintenance 
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of minimum standards of wages and hours — 
such failure will simply mean that the large 
factories which have constituted the backbone 
of industry will in many cases not be able to 
withstand the ravages of this depression. 

Mr. CuaMBERLAIN. As you have said, the 
ability to cut wages indefinitely, and with 
wages, of course, cut buying power, is one 
of the most serious causes of instability in 
business. If you could get that stabilized, 
then you would have established at least one 
important basis for stability in business in 
general. 

Mr. Hart. Conditions that prevail in a 
small town of only a few thousand people can- 
not be compared with conditions as they pre- 
vail in a large city, and J think that harm comes 
from assuming that they are enough alike so 
that the same laws can be applied to them both. 
Similarly, I think we have got to be careful 
not to legislate in the same way both for the 
industry that is highly profitable and for the 
marginal industry — and even in 1929 we 
had plenty of marginal industries right within 
this state. So I question strongly whether the 
relief that is desired in the interest of the people 
as a whole can be obtained merely by statutory 
regulation of hours and wages. 

Mr. Wo.man. I don’t think there is any 
statistical evidence to prove that states with 
regulation of hours and wages suffer in the 
competitive struggle for business in compari- 
son with states which have no such regulation. 

Mr. Hart. Well, it is worth noting in that 
connection that the Governor of Massachusetts, 
in his annual message to the Legislature in 
January, suggested that he be given power to 
suspend various regulatory laws which seemed 
to be contrary to the interests of the working 
people of Massachusetts. He frankly said he 
thought these laws were a handicap to Massa- 
chusetts industry. 

Miss Dewson. I have evidence that shows 
they do ot suffer. Of course, none of the states 
in this part of the country have minimum 
wage laws except Massachusetts. But com- 
pare a state like Illinois, where the work week 
is limited to seventy hours, with one like Ohio, 
where the limit is fifty hours. In the value 
added by manufacturers in 1929 in Illinois 
as compared with 1927, the percentage gain 
was 18.9 per cent. In Ohio, where the limit 
is 20 hours a week shorter, the gain was 22.8 
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per cent. You might have expected that 
manufacturers would flee from Ohio, with its 
fifty-hour law, and go to Illinois, with its 
seventy-hour law, so that there would really 
have been an increase in that state, but they 
did not. Indiana also had a smaller increase 
than Ohio, yet Indiana has no hours legislation 
except the night work law prohibiting women 
from working in factories between 10 P.M. 
and 6 A.M. 

Mr. Wo.man. Examination of the sort of 
things that make industries move from one 
place to another exposes such a variety of 
factors that it is hazardous to attribute these 
great industrial shifts to any single factor like 
labor cost. 

Miss Dewson. It seems to me these figures 
prove at least that as far as the labor element 
is concerned, states that have higher standards 
are not affected adversely. 

Mr. Hart. On the other hand, in any event, 
the contrary is not true either. 

Miss Dewson. No, I agree with you. 

Mk. Hart. In order for government to regu- 
late any given industry intelligently, there 
has got to be an intelligence in the department 
that is doing the regulating that is comparable 
with the intelligence that runs the business 
itself. That is something that takes a long 
time to build up. 

Miss Perkins. Mr. Hart, I can’t agree with 
you with regard to the superhuman intelligence 
required to master the problems of the various 
industries. Quite simple and ordinary people 
appear to have mastered those in the industries 
which they have developed. I agree with you 
that it would be highly desirable if one could 
develop in government service specialists in 
each industry, and as we get further and fur- 
ther regulation, if we ever do get to that, 
undoubtedly the particular problems of the 
particular industries will be made the concern 
of groups of specialists. If you will consider 
the few states in this country where regulation 
of wages is being tried out, you will see that 
we have always of necessity fallen back upon 
boards in which persons working in the trade, 
employers in the trade, and the general public 
of the locality are represented, and have not 
left it all to the wisdom of some one or two 
appointed government officials to fix the proper 
wage. 

Mr. Hart. I am still of the opinion, from 
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my own experience in industry, and from gen- 
eral observations, that the intelligence required 
to develop and manage an industrial enterprise 
is somewhat greater than you seem prepared to 
concede. 

Mr. Acer. Up to a few years ago, I should 
have hesitated to favor the extension of the 
regulations on hours and wages, but under the 
conditions that we have to-day I think the 
burden of proof is on us who do not believe 
in that regulation except as a last resort to 
show some other way in which the same results 
can be achieved. Possibly one way out is the 
organization of self-governing industries, with 
brains of their own leadership, governing the 
industries in such fashion that at least the 
so-called marginal employer can be eliminated. 
The main trouble industry has to-day, as 
Miss Perkins was saying, is with the marginal 
employer, the jackal and the camp follower of 
industry, who is incapable of observing any 
special rules except those enforced upon him 
and who makes endless trouble for those who 
desire to do decent things. 

We have all sorts of regulations intended 
to protect competition rather than to enable 
the more humane concerns capable of economic 
common sense to eliminate unnecessary and 
wasteful competition. The theory of competi- 
tion has to be greatly revised before we can get 
anywhere near an economic Utopia. We have 
now the fetish of low prices as the result of com- 
petition, regardless of their effect on human 
lives. 

In the cloak and suit industry, with its 
25,000 workers, there has been some attempt at 
establishing the minimum cost of production, 
specifying in classified form what the labor 
cost should be on certain types of simple gar- 
ments. It sounds well. It is intended to be 
maintained as a standard in the industry, but 
unless the industry can avoid unregulated com- 
petition, a satisfactory observance of those 
standards is practically impossible. The worker 
complains that he is not getting the specified 
wages and the jobber replies, “But you don’t 
know the non-union competition I have to meet. 
You don’t know the prices the retailers are 
offering us. You don’t know what the chain 
stores are proposing we sell them garments at. 
After all, we have to make a living too.” 

Then we go to the chain stores and the 
retailers, and we get many benevolent state- 
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ments from them about how they would be glad 
to have things otherwise but, unfortunately, 
they too live in a world of unregulated compe- 
tition and there is nothing they can do about 
it. They wish they could pay prices for our 
garments by which we could in turn pay the 
workers more wages, but in competition with 
one another that is practically impossible. You 
have a complete round of theoretical benevo- 
lence which amounts to a sort of poverty- 
making philanthropy resulting in _profitless 
goods sold from a labor market utterly under- 
paid and to consumers who won’t buy. 

Trying to break that chain of misery is the 
real task that confronts us. It has got to be 
done in one of two ways: either by regulations 
and standards enacted by law which at least 
establish a minimum and make living wages 
possible, or by some substitute for the com- 
petitive machine which we have been operating 
for so many years. Personally, I believe that 
the competitive machine is along toward its 
last days. 

Mr. Hart. I said before that I thought to 
fix the wage was just part of the picture and 
that price fixing is another indispensable 
part. I believe we have got to have some kind 
of control of industry sooner or later, but I 
think we want the kind of control that will 
leave initiative the fullest possible play and 
give us as many of the benefits of competition 
as possible. It seems to me the place to begin 
is not in any state, but down in Washington 
with the proper amendment of the Sherman 
Anti-trust Law. Under the amended law we 
might put it up to each industry to organize 
itself and from then on make that trade as- 
sociation the regulating body of that particular 
industry, subject to appeal on important ques- 
tions to some general regulating body or to 
the courts. In schools we have a method of 
putting pupils on their honor and we seem to 
think we get pretty good results with it. Why 
couldn’t we carry that same thing over into 
industry? Why couldn’t it be put up to the 
leaders of the various industries to make 
public the agreements under which they pro- 
pose to operate and put them on their honor 
to observe those agreements? Such agreements 
could cover the fixing of prices, the regulation 
of hours, the distribution of products, and 
other major questions. I believe some such 
course as this offers the speediest and most 
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satisfactory solution of several problems, 
among which is the problem of unfairly low 
wages. 

Mr. Branp. You may be interested in an 
experience I have been going through since 
1927 in group self-government. In 1926 some 
score or more of the leading firms in our indus- 
try were cited before the Department of Justice 
and finally, rather than contest the case, 
because of the expense involved and the fear 
of being dragged through the courts to their 
injury, they entered into a consent decree with 
the government that resulted in an assessment 
of $92,000 in costs and they promised to be 
good, although counsel held that no unlaw- 
ful action had been taken. A code of trade 
practices was adopted, as evidence of good in- 
tentions. Under instruction of our Board of Di- 
rectors, it was my duty to try to bring about 
observance of that code. Within the last thirty 
days I served notice upon several hundred 
signatories to the code that for my part I was 
going to cease any efforts to secure observance 
because too many had honored it in its breach 
and not in the observance. Too often that is the 
way industry governs itself. After five years of 
earnest effort I have, for the present at least, 
completely given up any hope that my industry 
will govern itself through sustained construc- 
tive common action. 

Miss Perkins. Were agreements with regard 
to hours and wages included in your code? 

Mr. Branp. No, it included agreements not 
to sell below cost to destroy competition, not to 
give secret rebates or indulge in price dis- 
crimination, not to defame a competitor or 
falsely disparage his goods, not to bribe each 
other’s salesmen, and other perfectly patent, 
honest-to-God business practices that really 
ought to be observed without any “code” 
and without pressure. The trouble in every 
industry is that we are dealing with motives 
of self-preservation and intense human selfish- 
ness and I think women like Miss Perkins are 
better arbiters than we who have a selfish 
interest in making a dollar in seeing that the 
rules of the game are clean and that they are 
obeyed. 

I also want to say something on the other 
side of this, however. It is all right to fix wage 
scales for industrial labor and shorten its hours, 
but we have over 32,000,000 people living on 
the farms of this country, and their hours and 
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wages can’t be fixed. Yet they have to pay the 
prices that arise out of these regulations. 

Miss Perkins. I wonder how much wage 
fixing does enter into the matter of price. 
Probably Mr. Wolman knows a great deal more 
about that than I do. 

Mr. Wo.man. We are in a curious situation 
now, I think, which makes regulation of sweated 
conditions more necessary from a broad eco- 
nomic standpoint than it is even in normal 
times. We have been through a period of liqui- 
dation, that is, a cutting of costs and cutting 
of prices and further cutting of costs and 
further cutting of prices, going on in spiral 
fashion without end. That is an unequal proc- 
ess, as the farmers know very well, because they 
got hit very early and kept on getting hit and 
farm prices are still going down. 

But in the industrial system, where you 
get a much greater variety of costs than you 
do in a simpler agricultural economy, what has 
happened is that such costs as overhead and 
capital charges have remained rigid while the 
enormous pressure for reduction of costs and 
prices has led to the whole of this burden be- 
ing placed on labor. 

If you are committed to a deflationary 
policy, then certainly this is the time to im- 
pose some regulation on wages if for no other 
reason than to accelerate the process of liquida- 
tion in the other charges which have to come 
down. 

Miss Dewson. California has had a min- 
imum wage law for women since 1913 and 
efficient administration of it up until very 
recently. I went out there in 1924 and talked 
to the manufacturers and I know how they 
feel about it. There wasn’t a manufacturer or 
a canner or a merchant or a laundryman who 
wanted to get rid of the law at that time. They 
said it removed this unfair competition and 
they were glad to have it. They paid a $16-a- 
week minimum in practically all the industries, 
but the needs of each industry were taken 
into account and the regulation was exceed- 
ingly able. 

Mr. Woman. There is this fact which 
seems to me of paramount importance: In all 
manufacturing industries the average labor 
cost is only 17 per cent of the wholesale price 
at the factory. When wages constitute less than 
one-fifth of the total wholesale price, a slight 
rise in the labor cost can’t make the difference 
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between a profitable industry and an unprofit- 
able one. I don’t mean you can’t find individual 
plants which would go out of business if you 
raised their wages, and if they continued to run 
the same way they ran before, but in cases of 
that kind the whole operation of the business 
is so inefficient that it is immaterial where 
you get an additional cost. It might come 
almost anywhere. 

Mr. Hart. Mr. Wolman, how much of a suit 
of clothes that would sell for, say, $40 at retail, 
would be labor? 

Mr. Wo.man. The average direct labor cost 
of a man’s suit of clothes is now certainly less 
than $5.00, and for a large part of the product 
of the industry it is closer to $3.00. 

Mr. Atcer. In the cloak and suit trade 
we have a schedule showing minimum cost of 
labor to be paid on various classified garments. 
It runs from $2 to $6.50. 

Mr. Hart. What would such garments sell 
for? 

Mr. Atcer. The prices are fixed mainly on 
the labor involved in their making and not on 
the selling price. 

Mr. Woman. You can get the best men’s 
suits in the United States for a total labor 
cost between $6 and $7. These are the most ex- 
pensive retail suits, almost completely hand 
work, and cut one suit at a time, which of 
course adds greatly to the cost. 

Mr. Hart. Where does the price go then? 

Mr. Wo.man. Well, I will tell you where 
it goes. It is typical of the general situation 
in industry. The people in the industry now 
who aren’t able to stand up under competitive 
conditions are the people who, in 1928 and 
1929, with the aid of the Stock Exchange, got 
money for nothing and went into enormous 
mergers, vertical, horizontal, horizontal and 
vertical combined, and added so much to their 
cost of operation that you have to have a de- 
pression last at least ten years to reduce 
that cost of operation. You can give them 


labor for nothing and still they can’t stand. 


the gaff. 

Mr. Hart. Let me tell you about a case 
where the labor factor did make a great differ- 
ence. Near the Village of Clinton, in New 
York, there is a section that was supposed to 
be one of the best pieces of land in the country 
for raising peas and beans for canning. The 
farms were very profitable. To-day I am told 
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that at least half the farms in that section are 
abandoned and there isn’t a farmer in the 
whole section who is making anything but the 
most meager kind of living. That was a profit- 
able canning center and I have always felt 
that the regulatory legislation in this state 
that hit the canneries twenty or thirty: years 
ago — 

Miss Perkins. They were exempted from it. 
They always got exceptions from the law and 
never complied with the law and no labor de- 
partment has ever been able to make them 
comply with the law because the local judges 
have never yet been known to find them guilty. 
If they ever did find them guilty they sus- 
pended the sentence. I would like to see one 
fine that has been collected. 

Mr. Hart. They were exempted from certain 
provisions of law, but still they were placed 
under definite restrictions. These restrictions 
were, I believe, designed in large part by New 
York City persons who didn’t know the coun- 
try. The difficulties of enforcement which you 
have described, including the unwillingness 
of judges to enforce the law, proves the wide- 
spread conviction that the law was not adapted 
to conditions in those rural areas. 

Miss Perkins. Did you ever stop to think 
that the canneries have always had the whole 
matter of acreage under their absolute control? 
They ruined the farmers by letting them plant 
more acreage than they could use because they 
failed to make a scientific study of the amount 
of peas they could take care of at the rush sea- 
son with the labor supply available. Their stu- 
pid mismanagement ruined the business for 
themselves and for the farmers. 

Miss Dewson. Last summer the New York 
canneries were paying men seventeen cents an 
hour and women ten, while the Wisconsin 
canneries were paying twenty to twenty-two 
cents and California thirty-three. And yet it 
is the California canneries that are making the 
most money, and Wisconsin is better off 
than New York. 

Mr. Hart. In these times, Miss — 
don’t you think we ought to give employers 
every possible encouragement to stay in busi- 
ness, whether they are efficient or not — even 
the marginal ones? Because if any of them went 
out of business there would be even less em- 
ployment. 

Miss Dewson. Well, I heard some workers 
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say the other day that they didn’t really see 
what benefit there was in working for three 
and four and five dollars a week. 

Mr. Hart. Such a low wage as that under 
practically any conditions seems entirely un- 
justifiable, but it is important to know how 
widespread such wages are: whether the work- 
ers worked five or six days or only two or three. 
I have seen no definite data on this. If there 
are merely a few isolated cases then it seems 
to me unwise to pass a law setting up a whole 
system of state control. I would invoke pub- 
licity and shame those employers. 

Mr. Acer. I think if it were possible to 
take by the neck and throw out of the indus- 
tries these little, cheap, miserable manufac- 
turers who have no investment of their own, 
who have no capacity for running a business 
and paying a decent wage, and who turn out 
their stuff in competition with decent houses 
at a wage level that in turn depresses their wage 
scales, if you dumped them out entirely the 
whole industry, as well as the workers they 
lost, would be just that much better off. 

Miss Perkins. There is no reason why the 
worker should be the one to contribute to the 
capital to build up a business, but that is 
what many employers are forcing him to do. 
They go into business without adequate capital 
and they couldn’t stay in it a week except for 
circumstances which enable them to exploit 
labor by paying low wages — wages lower than 
the going price. That builds up their capital, 
out of which they continue to develop. That is 
the way lots of men have gotten into business 
in America. Now that we are awake to the fact, 
we ought to put an end to it. 

Mr. Hart. I have no doubt a good many 
who eventually became substantial and were 
able to pay better wages started in that way. 
We should remember too that we will harm the 
more ambitious of the workers themselves if 
we shut a door in the way of their chance to 
become employers. . 

Mr. Woman. What is the use of starting 
by sweating a mass of labor for ten years in 
order to get another business which is willing 
to pay the same wages that business already 
in operation will pay? 

Miss Dewson. I don’t see why theoretically 
we would be shutting off the possibility of a 
man getting into business on a shoestring him- 
self if we should have a minimum wage law and 
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regulation of hours — in other words, if he is 
prevented from exploiting his workers in order 
to begin — because any man who is really 
competent to run a manufacturing business 
makes his mark sufficiently to be able to bor- 
row enough capital to start. I mean in a normal 
time, of course. I have seen them do it in the 
past five years. 

Mr. Hart. To come back to the main point, 
I would like to ask the question whether we 
would accomplish our purpose — namely, to 
improve conditions — if we passed a minimum 
wage law? Is that the single thing that is essen- 
tial to salvation? Haven’t we got to go further 
and fix prices? By fixing prices, aren’t we going 
all the more surely to be able to pay the wages 
we have fixed at the same time? 

Mr. Wo.man. I don’t think anyone expects 
to solve the whole economic problem by passing 
minimum wage laws and regulating the hours 
of labor. I assume the purpose of the passage of 
those laws is to deal with conditions so extreme 
that the indecent and immoral influences they 
exert in the community are generally recog- 
nized. Steps ought to be taken to remedy them. 
If regulation within that fairly limited field 
were sound, it might have some slight economic 
effect in improving general economic condi- 
tions, but it is a far cry from the adoption of 
that sort of regulative legislation to going a 
much further step and attempting to regulate 
prices. I don’t see any point to relaxing the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act unless you have a 
very much clearer idea than I have ever been 
able to get from the sponsors of that sort of 
measure as to what good will come to the 
community from it. 

Mr. Hart. That part of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law which forbids monopoly and op- 
pression should be left unchanged. But the 
law might profitably be amended to permit 
voluntary agreements between competitors 
within any industry with respect to price, 
production, allocation of territory, etc. The 
ability to make such agreements would tend 
to eliminate destructive competition and the 
wastage of materials. It would also lessen the 
urge toward undue concentration of capital. 
Such an amendment would enable us to ap- 
proach the problem we have been discussing 
along broader lines. Higher wages could be 
paid because senseless competition would not 
at times be making it impossible. 
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The Incubator 
of Greatness 


Hl ih 


by LYTTLETON FOX, JR. 


QO, THE MANY notable institutions of 
learning that bless the United States, none is 
more fecund in supplying the nation with great 
men — as its own publications exultingly pro- 
claim — than the Harvard Law School. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, the poet, said that the first 
essential to success in life is the selection of a 
good father and mother. If that step has been 
neglected, there is still, if figures mean any- 
thing, a next best: enrollment in a school that 
deals in the commodity of success. 


28s 


The last time the Harvard Law School 
counted its living chickens it proudly an- 
nounced that it had hatched three justices of 
the United States Supreme Court (only one, 
Brandeis, is still on the bench), 564 other 
judges, one Secretary of War (one Secretary of 
the Treasury since added), five governors of 
states, five lieutenant governors, two Speakers 
of the House of Representatives, thirty-eight 
members of Congress, 375 state legislators. The 
list goes breathlessly on to include 2989 past or 
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| present directors of banks, 998 of public 
utility corporations, 9064 of commercial and 
industrial corporations. Nor is that the end of 
the school’s impressive statement of its turnout. 

Dazzled by this living testament of success 
come students from all sections of the country, 
hopeful of being hatched into men of parts in 
the incubator of greatness. In 1931-32 the 
school had graduates of 217 colleges, some of 
them in England, China, Canada, and Poland. 
They represented every state in the Union. 

But there is one figure that puts an ominous 
chill on the sanguinity of the first-year class. 
No bogey man ever frightened children into 
being good so effectively as the yearly mortal- 
ity of one-third of the class intimidates first- 
year Harvard law students into devotion to 
their casebooks. The beginning of the term is 
the start of a headlong rout, with the ghosts 
of the men who have flunked out never more 
than half a step behind. The result is that the 
get-ahead spirit is worse than rampant; it is 
positively sinister. 

The school authorities, knowing that it 
works to their advantage, are naturally not 
interested in fighting the bogey. On the con- 
trary, a class meeting is assembled during the 
first week to nurse and feed it. With great relish 
. someone repeats a favorite quip attributed to a 
retired ogre of the faculty, who took delight in 
saying to the gathered new students: “Turn 
and look at the man on your left and the man 
on your right.” Then, pausing for the snapper: 
“A year from now one of you three men will 
not be here.” 

The repetition of this epigram collects a 
simper of nervous laughter. “You can’t scare 
us,” it tries to say. No, not much. Somebody 
then talks on the importance of the moot argu- 
ments in the law clubs. To spur enthusiasm he 
cheerlessly explains the close parallel existing 
between the list of men not interested in law 
clubs and those who join the sad one-third. 
Another speaker, who wants to be reassuring, 
advises that a man should not let himself be 
frightened by the fear of flunking out. “Of 
course, there is an enormous percentage of 
failure, but you mustn’t let it impair your 
confidence. Just do your work faithfully from 
day to day.” The effect is as comforting as 
putting a man in a cage of lions and saying, 
“They’re vicious, but be sure not to let them 
attack you and you'll be all right.” 
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THE GOSPEL OF TERROR 


‘ie OPENING lecture in any course is 
likely to be a geyser of advice. With each new 
fillip to industry, the gospel of terror takes 
firmer root. One says, “No attendance will be 
recorded here in any course, and nobody cares 
whether you stay in or flunk out. But if I find 
a man habitually absent when I call on him to 
state a case, and he is wobbling near the passing 
mark on his June exam, that fact may make a 
big difference.” The last is spoken with some- 
thing uncomfortably close to a complacent leer. 
Multiplicity of advice from different sources is 
confusing. “‘ Don’t take down the whole lecture; 
you mustn’t suspend your thought and make 
yourself a mere stenographer. It is of the first 
importance to learn to select your material.” 
Another urges the wisdom of putting every- 
thing the instructor says in your notebook. 
“What seems trivial now and is easily forgotten 
may be badly needed at a later stage. It doesn’t 
pay to take chances by trusting your own, in- 
experienced selection.” 

An elderly Boston lawyer invites a group of 
first year men and their friends to a reception 
where he will give a little address on how to 
succeed in the law school. The atmosphere of 
the party resembles the opening lectures. Their 
host is benignly stretching forth a hand to save 
them, if humanly possible, from the terrible 
June list of failures. Gradually the guests are 
filled with a spirit similar to that which must 
prevail where human guinea pigs have bared 
their arms to submit to an injection that may 
snuff them out of the world. Never forgotten, 
the luckless third are again pulled out and 
lugubriously waved in everybody’s face. Strong 
as their tonic effect still is, mention of them has 
become a little tedious. “Don’t burden your 
memory with little rules” is the admonition. 
“Memory is relatively of no importance. The 
great thing is to whet the edge of your mind 
with mental abrasives.” It soon becomes ob- 
vious that the mysterious “mental abrasives” 
are the motif of the lecture. “Sharpen a lance in 
your mind to hurl at the professor” is the next 
stimulating metaphor. “You will often recover 
it bent, but in that process alone lies mastery of 
the law.” Already tanked up with advice to the 
limit, everyone bursts and the whole runs out. 

Other successful-looking lawyers are invited 
to contribute to the discussion, but they 
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succeed only in showing that no method offers 
the key to salvation. The prize-winners don’t 
know themselves how they won. 

On swings the term and up swings the advice 
market until it is glutted and tottering. But 
it never quite collapses. A second-year man 
who barely muddled through the June examin- 
ations pours out precepts with the glibness and 
sublime self-trust of Solomon. And men who 
would not have faith in the speaker’s common 
sense to plan a picnic take it all with hungry 
humility. Formulas for success stuff the air. 
They collide explosively and drop. 

College has its prizes for strong men, wise 
men, and popular men ad infinitum, but the 
law school has only one standard of success. 
Final examination averages, which have con- 
summate importance, for there are no mid- 
years and no recitation marks, are gathered, 
talked about, and endlessly compared. The 
ordinary first-year man, within two weeks of 
the term’s beginning, carries in his head and 
ponders on the final grade of every second-year 
student he knows. The “A” men from whom 
are chosen the editors of the sacrosanct Law 
Review form the uncontested aristocracy. 
Brandeis is reputed to have received the record 
mark. In Zenith, Winn., you don’t introduce 
a man without naming his business. And you 
don’t know a law student unless you have in- 
formation about his standing in the school. 

Bewildered as to what they must do, but 
certain that they must begin following a deeply 
conceived “plan” in a hurry, first-year men 
approach the law books with a flying tackle, 
One needn’t be long in the Harvard Law School 
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to learn that to Oliver Wendell 
Holmes is attributed wisdom not 
of this earth. His least obiter dicta 
are portentous signs, his opinions 
gospel. Hence few ambitious mem- 
bers of the class fail to dive fero- 
ciously into The Common Law. 
With a smattering of widely sepa- 
rated rules in their heads, which 
have not yet dovetailed, they find 
that they have attacked one of 
the most abstruse, legal essays in 
the language. With a like fervor, 
they are apt to plunge into Car- 
dozo’s Growth of the Law and 
Nature of the Fudicial Process. The 
attempt to absorb these works 
generally ends prematurely in acute, legal 
indigestion. 

Goaded by the terrifying reminder that those 
who ignore law clubs have boarded an express 
for self-destruction, the first-year man who 
takes none must be a mine of fortitude. The 
clubs are named for immortal jurists, Kent, 
Story, Marshall. The composers of the “facts” 
assigned for argument almost invariably try to 
be funny. Thus, a spark flies from defendant’s 
locomotive, sets a dog kennel ablaze, causing 
the dog to rush out in a panic, frighten a mule 
which runs away with the plaintiff, causing him 
severe anguish, the breaking of his little toe, 
and the loss of a contract he was on his way to 
accept, whereby he missed an opportunity to 
make $10,000. 

Any room will do as a courtroom. A chief 
justice, who may be a third-year man or a 
young Boston lawyer, presides, assisted by a 
pair of associate justices. For a minute or two, 
counsel talk uninterrupted, drawing points 
from their briefs with great majesty until the 
court begins to ask questions. As the judge, if 
he is canny, never asks a question he can’t 
answer himself with a slick display of learning, 
he generally stumps counsel gloriously and 
wrings titters of appreciation from the small 
audience. 


*“*THE LEGAL MIND” 


| knows that the big chance 
depends heavily on the intensity of his work, 
and in general the industry of law students is 
saintly. They plant themselves in the gigantic 
reading room of the law library day after day, 
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meticulously annotating. (Noth- 
ing adds to the appearance of 
unremitted effort like a green 
vizor.) Many will not desert the 
procession even for badly needed 
sleep. Though their eyelids may 
tell them they will endure no more, 
they force themselves ahead. You 
can see them at the reading tables 
any afternoon, their poor, weary 
heads heavy on their folded arms, i ira gy 

eyes shut as if they would never | a 1 

open. 

Some of them seem actually to 
have succeeded in reducing the 
daily schedule to sleep, food, and 
study. All their forces of intellect 
and character are mobilized. They hear no 
signal of retreat. But unfortunately in the law 
school, as in other fields of the universe, there 
is no substitute for flashes of insight. Without 
them no self-flagellation will go far. People 
who have none will tell you they lack a legal 
mind. But a legal mind is nothing but the 
everyday scholarly mind. No one who has done 
distinguished work as an undergraduate com- 
plains of this shortcoming. It is comforting, 
nevertheless, to try to convince oneself that 
his intellect is admirably suited to all human 
pursuits other than the law. 

There are men who grudgingly concede the 
salutary powers of exercise. But they take care 
not to misuse important time. Running a mile 
through the snow is uncomfortable, but it tones 
up the heart, dissolves mental fatigue, and 
restores optimism. And it is all over in fifteen 
minutes. One member of the class prized his 
time so jealously that he put on a track suit in 
his room every afternoon and ran vigorously in 
place before an open window. 

The course which has the highest mortality 
rate and is generally the most abstrus: and 
maddening is the law of property. The year 
begins by chipping brains and endurance on the 
metaphysical refinements of possession. Who is 
entitled to a bag of gold found by A, a helper of 
B, a plumber, inside the walls of C's apartment 
in a house leased by D from E? In late winter, 
when enthusiasm burns splutteringly and 
patience for subtleties is frayed, comes the 
introduction to common law conveyancing 
(most of it obsolete sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century material taught for the sake of “‘ back- 
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ground”) beside which the complexities of the 
rest are like a game of casino. “So greet a pur- 
chasour was no-wher noon” as Chaucer’s Man 
of Lawe, which means he was a tricky con- 
veyancer; but great as he was, he was lucky 
enough to die long before the Statute of Uses, 
and to-day would probably flinch at Property J, 
Harvard Law School. 

There are few who do not plod nobly and 
heavily through the week. But on Saturday 
night those whose emancipation from original 
sin is not absolute permit their firmer brethren 
to steal an evening’s lead. Bootleggers are rung 
up. Distilled water, alcohol, and juniper drops 
are poured together. By six o'clock tired- 
looking men are trying to make their voices 
drown out the radio between swallows of 
home-made gin. 

Their conversation doesn’t touch religion 
and the slaughter of fine old values that will 
ensue from the “house plan,” as it did in col- 
lege. Gloomy and unyielding facts about jobs 
more than two years away are dissected. The 
big New York and Boston offices won’t take 
any but Law Review men. It doesn’t make any 
difference how good a lawyer you are if you 
can’t bring clients into the office. Some great 
firms are notorious for working their men to 
nervous prostration fourteen hours a day, not 
uncommonly seven days a week. The night 
watchmen of their office buildings come to 
know them well as they fret away over briefs 
on Christmas Eve and the Fourth of July. The 
head of a partnership impressively rich and 
powerful is quoted as saying: “If a young man 
has the physical stamina to stand three years in 
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my office, he has a good chance of making a 
success.” The painful equation between the 
quality of law school marks and success at the 
bar is dragged out and shuddered at for the 
hundredth time. A member of the party falls 
into silence. His mouth becomes a congress of 
fine wrinkles as he stares at his abdomen. He is 
determining to be among the A men though he 
must temper his will in white fire — the resolu- 
tion to take effect next week. By morning the 
ice will have melted through the paper bag all 
over the floor. There will be an unbelievable 
sprawl of dead cigarettes in and not so near the 
fireplace. The maid, discouraged and in a huff, 
will leave the tidying of the room until Monday. 
Somebody will have to give her fifty cents. 


ALIBIS — JUST IN CASE 


AW SCHOOL is such a distressingly 
accurate test of general intellectual ability, so 
much is staked on the June examinations, 
which are never for an hour out of mind, that 
many a faltering ego builds up a defense 
mechanism against too raw exposure in the 
event of failure. Obviously if a man is known to 
be straining to the limit of his capacity and 
gets slim results, he is in an embarrassing posi- 
tion indeed. A pose of nonchalance is the most 
common defense. Whatever the outcome, it 
caters to the poser’s vanity. If he loses, there 
has been no test of his power. His character 
may be indictable, but his reputation for ability 
is saved. If he succeeds, it sets the imagination 
reeling to think what he might have accom- 
plished by taking pains. 

The assumption of indifference paradoxically 
yields to its very opposite when the audience is 
composed of outsiders instead of fellow-stu- 
dents. To them the posers like to describe their 
labor as superhuman, intimating that no one 
unequipped with phenomenal mental and moral 
force could last more than a few weeks in the 
school. 

Strenuous determination to succeed tends 
no more to create charitable detachment at law 
school than anywhere else. The spectacle of 
everyone trying with all his power to cling to 
the upper two-thirds of the class suggests three 
shipwrecked men struggling for a raft that can 
support only two, yet trying faintly to keep up 
the appearance of not having forgotten their 
manners. When a man, called on to recite in 
class, stammers out a foolish answer and is 
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roguishly led by the instructor to ridicule his 
own mistake, a ripple of genuine happiness 
spreads in widening circles through the room, 
One more space between his classmates and the 
bottom! If the particular student has made a 
good showing in previous class discussions, 
many become visibly soaked with joy. “We at 
least know more than that guy. don’t we?” 
someone is sure to remark to a comrade at 
lunch as a hypodermic to ailing confidence. It 
is actually far from unknown for a man to give 
a fellow-student the following advice: “By all 
means, take your whole vacation. It doesn’t 
pay to stay up here studying. You will come 
back with a rested mind and work that 
much better.”’ The disciple of recreation then 
remains at school throughout the vacation, 
exerting himself with the assiduity of a boll 
weevil. 

For one group, adjustment to education by 
bogey is particularly thorny. These are the 
men of Princeton, Harvard, and Yale who were 
planed down to acceptable smoothness at the 
social register boarding schools and who fer- 
tilized their charms and high expectations from 
the world in clubs and fraternities with their 
own kind. Their disgust for the go-getter, 
grinding away hour after hour at desk and 
library, is inherent and genuine. They will not 
hack the air as if their arms would drop off in 
order to be recognized in class and volunteer an 
answer. Such forwardness they consider slightly 
degrading. They are sensible enough to admit 
to themselves that they must adopt some of 
the odious tactics of their distant brethren if 
they are to be saved. But the get-ahead men 
not of their own social brackets are always 
designated by a sweeping, uncomplimentary 
noun comforting to inferiority. Having cul- 
tivated short-circuit methods of study at 
school and college, it is not easy for them to 
overturn the habits of a lifetime by a flip of 
the will power. 

Discouraged by uncertainty, law students 
welcome the voice of authority. Quiet men who 
tortoised their way in college through obscurity 
to distinguished scholarship at last come into 
their own. Their most hesitantly offered opin- 
ions are accepted with reverence. Is there be- 
wilderment as to whether a revocation of an 
offer is effective when sent or when received? 
Ask Joe. The arbiter of lunch-table disputes, 
his support clinches an argument. 
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CLIMAX AND CRISIS 


ONG BEFORE it comes, the end of the 
term profoundly affects the first-year class. 
Although they have been passing examinations 
for fifteen years, have practiced by the hour in 
little gatherings writing answers to old ques- 
tions, their’ self-confidence has been frightened 
into a gelatinous thing. April first begins the 
last, long concerted drive to draw away from 
the luckless, lower third. There is ferocious 
annotating and reviewing, heated search for 
the answer to a trivial problem as if continu- 
ance of life depended on it. The class is easily 
amused in these latter days; it takes next to 
nothing to set them going in stertorous, mass 
laughter — an answer slightly jumbled, an 
over-ardent voice. 

The actual arrival of the first examination 
cannot be fully comprehended. You simply 
wake up that morning and your viscera begin 
to melt. Breakfast, newspaper, cigarette — all 
as insensate as reflex motion. Not daring to 
open notebooks still strewn about the floor 
from last night’s session in fear that some 
cancerous ignorance will be revealed too 
late. 

On the way to the examination hall the trees 
still take the bright sun like hangings of colored 
glass; the avenues of vine-covered, scaly brick 
cannot have changed. But the lines of associa- 
tion that should connect them to the mind 
seem to have been cut. The calmness of the 
traffic cop on Massachusetts Avenue is su- 
premely enviable. 

At every other seat in the room is a blue 
book, a blotter, an examination paper. There 
are no voices. The shuffle of men still entering 
is the only noise. Most of them have already 
sat down and begun studying the printed sheet. 

Ten questions, twenty-four minutes for each. 
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CONTRACTS. An uncle wrote to bis favorite 
nephew: “If you make an average of ninety in all 
your studies and don’t play on the varsity baseball 
team, I will give you five hundred dollars.” The 
nephew put forth an unusual effort, made the 
required average and tried strenuously to play on 
the baseball team but failed to do so. Has be any 
claim against the uncle? 

“The important thing here must be whether 
the nephew intended to accept. How can you 
be expected to answer the question without 
knowing the nephew’s mind? He must want 
both possibilities discussed. Didn’t we have a 
case about an uncle and a nephew? Yes, Hamer 
v. Sidway (124 N. Y. 538) where the nephew 
was promised a reward for not smoking, drink- 
ing, or playing cards for money until he was 
twenty-one. But that’s not exactly like this. 
My God, it will take forever to go over all the 
possibilities here. Twenty minutes gone al- 
ready. I’ve got to put down something. If it’s 
too awful, I can always tear out the page. This 
case is perfectly simple; I’m making it too 
complicated. .. . 

“Seven minutes left for the last question. No 
time to go back and patch the others. . . .” 

“This examination is now over. Please hand 
in your books immediately.” Distracted to 
panic, you keep on writing. Wrist muscles be- 
gin to rebel. “I’m sorry” — an exasperating, 
smiling voice, and the book is snatched 
away. 

In the corridor a yapping autopsy goes on. 
The bright boys are in the center of insist- 
ent, spluttering squads: of questioners. “Was 
the labor union a third party beneficiary?” 
The men being pumped are trying to get 
away. 

“Oh, to hell with it. Why can’t they forget 
about it when it’s all over?” 

Four examinations to go. 





Has America 
Sold Us Short? 


by CAROLINE SANFORD 


LL: ME assume, for a moment, that you 
who are reading this article are a professional 
man or woman or a business executive in the 
over $5000 class. What would you do if you 
suddenly lost your present position? Probably 
you would live on your savings first; then you 
would borrow on your life insurance; next you 
would sell your securities; finally you would 
borrow from a wealthy friend — and by that 
time you would have. found a new position. 
Heaving a sigh of relief, you would thank the 
immortal gods that you had prepared yourself 
to meet life by acquiring a good education. 
You would settle down in your new place and 
talk of the salutary effects of the depression in 
teaching thrift; you would smugly tell of your 
own cleverness in making ends meet while un- 
employed and would secretly think that, after 
all, anyone like yourself, with real brains and 
initiative, a good education, and A-1 experience, 
is bound to land something. It’s just a matter of 
time and perseverence. 

But suppose you failed to land that some- 
thing? What then? 

That is the question I am asking myself: 
What next? I am normally one of those much- 
debated creatures, a gainfully employed mar- 
ried woman. Holding two jobs — business 
executive and homemaker — is a thing very 
few women do for any other reason than stern 
necessity. I work for the good and sufficient 
reason that my husband and I have two de- 
pendents to support and until recently we con- 
tributed to three other homes, besides our own, 
all within the family but not amalgamable 

‘with ours. One salary is simply not enough. 

When I first started to look for work last 
summer, I bolstered up my spirits by congratu- 
lating myself on the number of strings I had to 
my bow. At least, I thought, I had not allowed 
myself to get into a rut. To be sure, I had 
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specialized for fourteen years in my profession, 
but after that I had gone into business and had 
made good in several fields. As assets in meet- 
ing the unemployment situation, I could quote 
experience as a university teacher, research 
worker, writer, editor, campaigner, business 
manager, and publicity worker. I qualified as a 
professional woman in as much as I possessed 
three degrees, was a fellow in several learned 
societies, had taught for five years in a uni- 
versity, been engaged for five more years in 
independent research, and had written two 
books and numerous technical articles in my 
chosen field; my name had been in Who's Who 
for over ten years on the strength of my original 
research work, past professional positions, efc. 
I also qualified as a business woman, having 
had ten years’ experience as an executive and 
having passed the $5000 mark. 

The net result of a long search for work has 
left me where it has left millions of others, still 
in the ranks of the unemployed. Theoretically, 
as a well-paid executive, I should be in a posi- 
tion to withstand a fairly long siege of unem- 
ployment. But life does not always work out on 
approved patterns. Without going into personal 
details as to the why of my depleted finances, 
I may say that illness, hospital bills, a death 
in the family, and more particularly the finan- 
cial losses resulting from a prolonged effort to 
keep alive the company with which I was last 
associated, left me stripped when I finally re- 
signed after having worked for over two months 
without salary. My savings were already gone; 
life insurance had been borrowed on to the 
limit. I therefore joined the unemployed with- 
out even a nickel for carfare. I borrowed at 
once to tide myself over while looking for the 
position I confidently expected to secure. Since 
then I have made two additional unsecured 
loans for the same purpose. The last source of 
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loans has been tapped. When the small amount 
now on hand is gone, what next? 


BE THRIFTY — AND SEE WHAT YOU GET 


Y HUSBAND and I come of pioneer 
stock. Our ancestors helped to open up the 
country in the days when there was available 
to each person who labored, a home, a piece of 
ground, a living. Have we, the descendants of 
those who developed and faithfully served 
America, have we amy rights? The Constitution 
says we have; common sense would also imply 
that we have. But somehow to-day we are 
being deprived of those simple, fundamental 
rights which were our fathers’. 

Like the majority of professional men and 
women, we have not had any expectation of 
dying wealthy. Our goal has been to meet cur- 
rent obligations for ourselves and our depend- 
ents, and to save enough for security in old 
age. To this end, we have done the things that 
all good citizens are supposed to do. We have 
followed the copy book rules and have heeded 
the admonitions of the bankers and of the other 
“leaders” who have been busy in the past 
telling the average citizen what to do. 

And so, in our hopeful, trusting, well-inten- 
tioned way, we took out life insurance, and I, 
before my marriage, started an annuity that 
would provide the modest income of $100 a 
month beginning at the age of sixty. A few years 
ago I went to my banker — do not all the copy 
books tell you to consult your banker before 
investing? — and I said I wished to put some 
of my savings into securities to be bought out- 
right and kept for a permanent investment. 
Before making the purchase I wanted to be 
sure that the securities would be as liquid and 
as easily available as if I had the money in the 
savings bank, in case, by any chance, I should 
need cash for an emergency. 

“Oh yes!” said the banker suavely. “We'll 
lend up to 80 per cent any time on your securi- 
ties.” I bought my stock outright and put the 
certificates away in the safety deposit box for 
my old age. 

We purchased a home, before the crash. The 
realtors told us values were going right on up. 
“Now” was the time to buy! Did anyone ever 
hear of a realtor who didn’t consider now the 
time to buy, whether it was at the peak of a 
boom or at the bottom of a depression? We 
thought how wonderful it would be to build up 
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an equity in our own home instead of helping 
some landlord pay for his investment. With 
considerable pride we made the required down- 
payment and assumed a first and second mort- 
gage, each to run for three years and each, so 
we were assured by the glib salesman and a 
lawyer, easily renewable at the end of that 
time. We started modestly with a $9000 home 
that would not be too much for us to carry. 
Later, when we had developed an equity, we 
might sell and buy something a little better 
with more land. But, we told ourselves, it was 
prudent not to bite off more than we could 
chew. 

With the unquenchable enthusiasm of new 
home owners, we tackled the stretch of Long 
Island sand that constituted our back yard. 
Countless bags of humus and grass seed were 
sown; the sprinkler was faithfully applied; the 
roller was rolled; and finally something green 
appeared on which we could try the new lawn- 
mower. Our garden has grown —a work of 
love, the result of our own labor, a thing 
molded by our own hands. 

The three years on our mortgages were up in 
1931. With no great difficulty and by paying a 
small fee, we renewed the first mortage for an- 
other three years. The second mortgage was 
held by a man who told us he was not in busi- 
ness for his health when we asked him to reduce 
the mortgage as some mortgagees in our neigh- 
borhood had done in recognition of the great 
deflation in values. During the three years 
since we had bought, every one of thirty houses 
in our block, save ours and one other, had been 
foreclosed. The builder had committed suicide 
because of his losses. Each house had dropped 
from $2500 to $3000 in value, and new pur- 
chasers bought at the new low prices. 

Our mortgagee had bought our $2600 second 
at an 18 per cent discount, paying only $2132. 
We paid him 6 per cent on $2600, so that he 
received 6 per cent on his actual investment 
plus 6 per cent on nearly $500 that he had not 
invested. That is one of the charms of the 
second mortgage business: the interest you 
earn on money you do not invest. When we 
came to renew the balance of $2250, we paid a 
commission of 4 per cent or $90 for one year, 
and of course we continued to pay 6 per cent 
interest. The renewal commission is another of 
the charming features of the second mortgage 
business. That $90 was more than half a year’s 
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taxes. In fact, paying the commission made it 
impossible for us to pay the taxes on time; for 
our delinquency we were charged a penalty of 
7 per cent. 

We were extremely anxious to rid ourselves 
of these ruinous second mortgage fees each 
year, and so we followed the copy book rule of 
applying for a building loan. This is a splendid 
method which makes it possible for one to 
merge the first and second mortgages, to make 
a monthly payment of $10 for each thousand 
borrowed until the full amount is paid. All 
charges for interest and amortization are 
included in the monthly payment and there are 
no renewal fees. Fine! I repaired to a well- 
known building and loan society. A sympa- 
thetic clerk explained that of course in normal 
times they would be very glad to lend us 
enough to cover the two mortgages, but with 
the great drop in values it would be quite im- 
possible. What was the assessed valuation of 
our $9000 house? $5000. And how much had 
our neighbor paid for a house like ours bought 
at foreclosure? $6000. Well, well! Too bad! 
Since our house was worth only $6000 in the 
open market, the building and loan society 
could lend us only $4000. 

“But,” I protested, “I already have a 
straight first mortgage of $5000. Surely a 
building and loan society can lend me more 
than a first mortgage company.” 

“Not under present conditions,” explained 
the clerk. ““You’d better be glad you have a 
mortgagee who will renew your second mort- 
gage instead of demanding payment of the full 
amount.” 

Imagine my joy, then, on reading that Mr. 
Hoover was coming to the rescue of the small 
home owner. At last! The Home Loan Bank 
System was formed to bring relief to my 
husband and myself and thousands like us. It 
was heartening to know that the Great White 
Father was thinking of us between conferences 
with Lamont and Mellon and Gifford. Since 
we were about to be charged another renewal 
fee for our second mortgage, I applied hope- 
fully to the building and loan society again. I 
asked about the funds being made available to 
those who were being pressed on their mort- 
gages. As I understood it, the government’s 
Home Loan Bank was to bear to the building 
and loan societies and similar organizations a 
relation comparable to that which the Federal 


Reserve Bank bore to its member banks, and 
would make available long-term loans to home 
owners in distress. 

The sympathetic clerk explained that really 
the Home Loan Bank could not do any more 
for an individual like me than the building and 
loan societies could; in fact not so much. Then 
what, I wondered, was the use of the organiza- 
tion, beyond its publicity value in the Presi- 
dential campaign, since, after all, my case was 
typical and mine was the plight of the small 
home owner throughout the land? What I 
needed was a moratorium and help in avoiding 
the exorbitant renewal fees and commissions 
on the second mortgage. The government was 
willing to lend to the bankers, at very low rates, 
more of the taxpayers’ money than the bankers 
knew what to do with; it was willing to grant a 
moratorium to debtor nations. Why should it 
not make similar relief available to the dis- 
tressed taxpayers, who, after all, were support- 
ing the government and providing the funds 
so generously loaned to the bankers? 


THE JOB SITUATION 


ARLY in 1932 I received a Io per cent 
salary cut. My husband’s income was reduced 
one-half. Our financial obligations remained 
the same. The company for which I was work- 
ing was in difficulties and I volunteered a 
month’s services without pay. Unfortunately 
that was the month the interest on our first 
mortgage was due as well as interest and 
amortization on the second. Being without my 
salary, I borrowed $500 from one of those 
beneficent co-maker loan companies that 
charges over 16 per cent interest (they do not 
call it that, but they have a service charge and 
take out a year’s interest in advance, despite 
the fact that the loan is being paid back 
monthly). Fast on the heels of the mortgage 
payments came the taxes, and we were re- 
minded of a delinquent assessment for some 
distant sewer whose very location was unknown 
to us. We always felt especially aggrieved about 
that sewer, because it was one of the jobs that 
figured in a notorious sewer graft scandal in 
our community. 

When my salary ceased to come through 
even in driblets, though I was still working in a 
final desperate effort to save the company 
with which I was connected, I felt that the 
rainy day for which I had planned with such 
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forethought had finally arrived and that the 
time had come to make a loan on my securities. 
Going to my banker, I asked: 

“How much can I borrow on 100 shares of 
Matchless Matches common?” 

The banker was no longer suave. He was 
curt, distressed, fidgety. 

“We can’t lend a cent on that stock.” 

“What?” I replied. ““Why, you said you 
would lend 80 per cent.” 

“Many things have happened since then. 
Besides, Matchless Matches is below 10; we 
don’t lend on stocks under 10.” 

“Humph,” I snorted. “Some mighty good 
stocks — at least the bankers who floated 
them said they were good —are not only 
below 10 but below 5. And perhaps you can 
still remember that railroad that went into the 
hands of the receiver the day after the New 
York State Banking Department report ap- 
peared listing the stocks of the railroad as 
legal for Trust Funds and Savings Banks. 
Well, the next time I want to ‘invest,’ I’ll 
park my savings in my grandfather’s sock.” 

Not being able to borrow on my securities, 
and being hard pressed for a mortgage pay- 
ment, I sold at a two-thirds loss. By that time 
I had definitely joined the ranks of the unem- 
ployed, and my husband and I were feeling in- 
creased pressure as our various fixed charges 
came due. We stopped all expenditures save 
those for food, and I cut those to half the 
normal amount. No replacements were made in 
clothing or household articles. If a thing wore 
out or broke, we did without it. I had long 
since added to the unemployment distress of 
my laundress by reluctantly giving her up. 
Small jobs around the house that would 
normally have given part time work to the 
carpenter, the plumber, the window cleaner, 
the painter, and the plasterer were either done 
by ourselves or put off till a more propitious 
time. 

When a man is drowning, he has no diffi- 
culty in determining what is essential to life. 
So, an unemployed person soon finds existence 
boiled down to just two essentials: food and 
shelter. Everything else must go by the board. 
My husband’s life insurance lapsed first and 
could not be saved. Then my annuity, that was 
to give me security after sixty, lapsed. I lost 
therein an $1100 equity over and above the 
cash surrender value. That equity was irre- 
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trievably gone and I knew I could not again 
afford to sink any possible savings in an 
annuity. My only hope was to die young. 


WHERE ASSETS ARE LIABILITIES 


O HERE I am, with all reserves ex- 
hausted, my capital wiped out, a horrifying 
burden of debt saddled on me, and a future 
from which all security has been taken. I have 
set down the minimum expenses for my hus- 
band and myself and dependents, allowing only 
for food and shelter, with nothing for clothing, 
recreation, medical care, or savings in any form. 
The amount is two and one-half times my hus- 
band’s present income. Obviously, the way out 
is for me to secure employment. Thus far, for 
the first time in over twenty years, I have 
been unable to do so, although my experience 
and education are above the average and the 
services I have to offer are in fields not gener- 
ally overcrowded. The fact that I am forty-two 
does not militate against me. My sole difficulty 
is that openings do not exist even at $15 a 
week. 

Exactly how does one proceed when there is 
no money for food or coal or the gas and elec- 
tricity? Putting aside all considerations of 
pride, let us assume that I were to apply for 
charity or for “made-work.” I would not be 
eligible for either because theoretically my 
husband is gainfully employed, whether he 
earns anything or not; he is on a payroll and is 
technically employed if he earns only five dollars 
a week. I would also be ineligible for aid be- 
cause I have a car. That I cannot buy gas to 
run it or pay the insurance on it matters not; 
the car damns me by its presence. I have a 
house that is even more damning; persons seek- 
ing relief are ineligible if they have committed 
the crime of buying a house. True, a recent 
ruling admits into the relief fold those persons 
owning homes on which the carrying charges 
do not exceed $40 a month. If the carrying 
charges amount to $50 or $60, one may pre- 
sumably starve to death. My ineligibility is 
further strengthened by the fact that I own 
furniture and a large library; my clothes, 
though showing no replacements for a year, are 
very presentable. I /ook prosperous. But I 
cannot eat the car or the house or my books. 

Perhaps some wise person will suggest my 
selling my remaining possessions in order to 
buy food. There are two objections to that: in 
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the first place, one of the chief causes of the 
depression is the fact that America is oversold. 
Those persons who have not been actively en- 
gaged in selling real estate, stocks and bonds, 
automobiles, or threshing machines have been 
eagerly selling ideas or service, while those 
who have bought have joined in our great na- 
tional sport of salesmanship by trying to un- 
load on some other poor sucker the second- 
hand car, the used vacuum cleaner, or the 
“house about to be foreclosed.” I offered the 
deed and the $2000 equity in our home to the 
holder of the second mortgage for $250; he re- 
fused the offer, saying we must pay the $1900 
we still owe on the mortgage or he would sue. 
We can neither carry our home nor sell it; in- 
deed, I doubt if we could give it away. 

My second objection to selling my household 
possessions is that they are precious to me and 
I shall not live long enough to accumulate an- 
other set; in fact, many of them are sui generis. 
There is the carved mahogany dining room 
table, a wedding present to my great-grand- 
mother in 1823; worth in normal times about 
$200. Then there is our library, one-half of 
which is scientific, representing a collection 
made through the past twenty-five years; if 
sold, it would not bring one-tenth of its value, 
and after it was gone there would scarcely be 
years enough left to replace it even if we could 
again accumulate the necessary cash. There 
are also the normal household gods which grace 
every home, the pieces valued because of their 
associations, the gifts from friends and family, 
the slow accumulation through the years of a 
longed-for rug, a prized etching, to say nothing 
of silver and linens, the pride of every home- 
loving woman. Shall these things be sold for a 
pittance, assuming a market which actually 
does not exist, so that I may purchase food for 
a little while or so that I may make myself 
sufficiently destitute to be eligible for charity? 

Let us suppose that I were to stifle all such 
emotions as sentiment, love of home, and pride 
of possession, and that I were to sell our house 
and all that it contains; let us suppose that the 
money thus obtained were sufficient to tide us 
over until the looked-for upturn and renewed 
employment. Should my husband and I, in 
middle life, start out again at the bottom to 
begin the slow and oftentimes painful process 
of acquiring and furnishing another home? 
Should we buy new insurance and old age 
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annuities at the ruinously higher rates obtain- 
ing for persons past forty? Should we venture 
again to buy another home with no assurance 
that in a short time we might not lose the 
second as we lost the first? As a matter of fact, 
by the time we dig ourselves out from under 
our present load of debt — assuming, of course, 
that we are able to — and by the time we have 
saved up enough more for the down-payment on 
another home — assuming again that we are 
ever able to — we shall have reached an age 
when it might be considered highly impractica- 
ble to burden ourselves with the heavy ex- 
penses incident to buying a home. 

In other words, it boils down to this: we 
must either hold our present home or, in all 
probability, never again be home-owners; we 
must somehow manage to save our possessions 
now or resign ourselves to being homeless 
wanderers for the rest of our lives, since we 
cannot reasonably expect to accumulate new 
household gods. We may read of speculators in 
Wall Street who make and lose three fortunes 
in a lifetime, but the average, non-speculative, 
salaried citizen simply will not live long enough 
or earn enough to stage the come-back. Indeed, 
he may well question the value of a come-back 
if he is to be squeezed dry again in the next 
depression. 


A PRELUDE TO REVOLT 


S THE few remaining dollars*in my 
possession melt away and the day of doom 
draws nearer, I find myself not only pondering 
“what next?” but also asking many other 
questions. Although I am not naturally sus- 
picious, I am now becoming skeptical about 
everything. I wonder if the “leaders,” those 
prophets of prosperity and exponents of the 
fundamental soundness of business, were 
possibly not leaders at all. Did they knowingly 
and maliciously trick the unsuspecting average 
citizen? What of Kreuger and Insull and their 
lesser counterparts? What of the ramifications 
of the spoils system that gives a steel magnate 
a bonus of $1,600,000, that lets a Tammany 
Tiger grow fat, that whitewashes the methods of 
unloading securities on a formerly trusting 
public? 

Have not these “leaders” been taking us for 
a colossal joy ride? Have they not saddled us 
with a system so top-heavy in operating costs 
that we cannot bear the burden? I mean here 
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not only the municipal, state, and federal 
costs, with their resultant tax burdens, but all 
the corporation costs for high-salaried execu- 
tives — costs which are ultimately handed 
on to you and to me. For instance, when I am 
forced to cash in my life insurance annuity 
with a loss of $1100, I know that I am paying 
my quota to the big boys at the top who are 
drawing their $50,000 or $75,000 salaries. 
When my railroad stock passes its dividend be- 
cause income did not cover expenses, I know I 
am paying my quota to the $100,000 salary of 
the railroad’s president. When I buy a house 
and realize that only three-fourths of what I 
pay represents actual house and land value 
and that one-fourth goes to commissions, profit, 
and selling cost, I know that the system is 
costing me too much. When, having bought the 
house and having survived three years of pay- 
ments, I hit the renewal fees and find I shall be 
paying them every year for seven or eight years 
more, with the result that I am paying a total 
of 16 per cent interest on my second mortgage, 
I know again the system is too expensive. 
When I, a decent, respectable citizen in good 
standing in the community, am forced to pay 
16 per cent for a personal loan, I know once 
more that I am caught in a system too costly 
by far. Finally, when my honest efforts to 
abide by the system as I have found it are 
thwarted through inability to earn a livelihood 
and the system begins its squeezing process — 
suits, foreclosures, judgments, garnishees, evic- 
tion — I know that I have stood enough. 

In my heart and in the hearts of thousands 
of other women in like position, are germinat- 
ing the seeds of a great discontent. We are 
the quiet women, not the so-called “radicals.” 
We are the women who have gone peacefully 
about our work as home-makers and, when 
economic pressure compelled, as business ex- 
ecutives. Unostentatiously we have performed 
our duties. We have not sought publicity be- 
cause, perhaps, we were still dominantly 
domestic in our thoughts and interests, de- 
spite our success in outside careers. But let a 
system deprive us of those homes for the sake of 
which we have gone into the outside world; let 
a system take from us and from those who are 
dear to us, the savings of a life-time together 
with our most cherished possessions; let that 
system deprive us of the elemental necessities 
of life — food and shelter; let it deny us the 








opportunity to work that we may live; let it 
wipe out the security we have been building 
for the later years of life, and lo! there wells up 
within the hearts of women a fire of righteous 
indignation not easily quenched. 

Fifty years ago when the hard-hearted land 
owner foreclosed the mortgage on the old 
homestead, the women of the household shed 
their tears in private and left it to the men 
folks to settle the business matters according 
to their lights. To-day, the educated woman 
who is trained in business or a profession or 
both does not sit passively back in a man- 
muddled world and allow the villain to walk off 
with the equivalent of the old homestead with- 
out at least making a violent protest. What the 
present crisis will do is this: it will force women 
like myself who are trained public speakers, 
writers, and organizers to assume réles as mili- 
tant protagonists of wholesale reform in the 
system as it affects the home, that is, in govern- 
ment, both local and national, in real estate 
practices, and in methods of sales promotion 
which make the consumer pay three to four 
times the intrinsic value of an article. 

The women thus aroused would in many in- 
stances prefer to stay at home and attend to 
their knitting, but once drawn out, they will 
attack these problems with a zeal that may well 
dismay the professional politician, the big 
business man, the promoter, and all the new- 
fangled experts. It is to be remembered that 
nearly half the population of the United States 
consists of home-owners. In nearly every 
dwelling a woman is the home-maker. Every 
one of these women who sees her home in 
jeopardy or watches it actually being taken 
from her because a bank or mortgage company 
or private individual forces foreclosure while 
the breadwinner of the family is unable to 
earn a cent and while she herself is forced to 
stand by equally helpless because she, too, 
cannot find employment — every one of these 
women is a potential malcontent. Many of 
them lack the education and experience to en- 
able them to become articulate; but there are 
many who are fully equipped to do battle and 
to act as leaders of their more poorly trained 
sisters. It behooves the powers that be to con- 
sider this growing femine constituency of em- 
battled home-owners, victims of unemploy- 
ment, who, seeing themselves deprived of their 
birthright, ask: “Has America sold us short?” 
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by TRAVIS HOKE 


W. ARE to have homes and home life 
again, it seems. For some time there has been 
a movement afoot to revive the home and the 
custom of staying at it. The scheme is, to build 
homes and make people live in them, and the 
scheme is succeeding. There have always been 
such movements, of course, but this is different. 
Mr. Hoover formed conferences to start it, Mr. 
Roosevelt linked it with Democracy, Mr. Owen 
D. Young prescribes it, the United States 
Housing Corporation lends weight and funds. 
Everything that can be done is being done. 
So home life is upon us. 

We would do well, therefore, to learn what 
homes were like. They long ago disappeared 
from the American scene, just as they disap- 
peared from other scenes throughout world 
history, and there has been no home life for at 
least a generation, as is charged daily from 
platform and pulpit; but that is no excuse for 
blinding ourselves to their return. We must 
learn to face facts. 

Now the home was a celebrated institution. 
Endorsed by statesmen of both parties, ap- 
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proved by clergymen of all sects, upheld and 
applauded by press and stage and insurance 
agents and song writers, it attained a renown 
unrivaled by any other American conception 
save possibly the saloon. Much as was written 
and said about the home, however, little was 
actually known, and that little was glossed 
over, so that research has been exceedingly 
arduous. Nevertheless, from the extensive lit- 
erature of the periods involved, and with the 
kindly assistance of some former home dwellers 
whose recollections are remarkably keen, it has 
been possible to construct a fairly substantial 
portrait of the home and home life as they 
once existed. 

The home was a house that people lived in, 
of course. But was not only that. There was a 
tremendous distinction between house and 
home; to become a home the house had to un- 
dergo a mystic process of transubstantiation, 
some supernal essence had to be added. (Just 
what the catalyst was is not clear, though 
thousands of writers and talkers announced 
their discovery of both distinction and miracle.) 
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So not every house was a home, though certain 
houses could be if the miracle happened. It did 
happen, apparently, to a great many houses; 
homes, therefore, differed a good deal. Yet there 
were certain characteristics common to all — 
requirements, evidently, which a house had to 
meet before it was fit for the transformation. 

It must be old-fashioned, for one thing. The 
literature of home-advocacy in any period dis- 
closes a constant emphasis on this qualification, 
and the reason is obvious. “Old-fashioned,” 
according to the rules of grammar, invariably 
takes the modifier “good,” and a home was as 
invariably good; it was sacred — if it were bad, 
it was no home. There were new houses, of 
course, and now and then a_house-owner 
boasted of “modern improvements,” but it was 
well understood that gas fixtures and weather. 
stripping never made a home, and that the 
boaster was secretly writhing with impatience 
for the day when his “improvements” should 
be antiquated. Most people, therefore, boasted 
of good old-fashioned unimproved homes. An 
uncomfortable home was better than a com- 
fortable house; the miracle made it so. 

Since the home was invariably good, and 
since humility, then as now, was a quality com- 
mended by statesmen and clergy, the true 
home was humble. This was a specification 
favored by all connoisseurs, but insisted on by 
the more lyrical — Be it ever so humble, lowly 
thatched cottage, humble cot, efc. From Beo- 
wulf on, no one has said: Be it ever so stately, or 
publicly yearned for the proud pent house, the 
tiled roof, or a Big Gray Home in the East. 
People lived in mansions and other non-cot- 
tages, and put a cheery face on the matter, but 
the mansion, by definition, was not a home, and 
its inmates were suspected of non-home life. 
There was no universal upper limit to humility 
in homes, and standards varied according to 
locality, but always something stamped the 
mansion for what it was. Thus, a house could 
stand behind as many as two iron dogs of 
medium-sized breed, in the Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts, area, and still be a home, but a single 
Stag on the lawn disqualified it. Ferrous fauna 
of any sort marked the mansion, in Ohio, and 
possession of a lawn alone belied the home, in 
Maine; and in few places, of course, could 
decent humility brook the bathroom. 

By the same token, the home was always 
crowded. Conceivably it could contain a small 
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family — though small families were not con- 
ducive to home life — but it must barely con- 
tain them. No matter how many bedrooms, 
there were usually two beds in each, and two 
persons to a bed, and the more homelike homes 
maintained a spare child on a shakedown in the 
attic. When death or marriage threatened to 
make a vacant space, someone called kith or kin 
could be relied on to pay a lengthy visit, and 
the truly vigilant kept a kith on hand before 
the vacancy impended, camped on the living 
room sofa. This cozy mobilization enabled 
everyone to feel, as the saying went, at home, 
and it gave rise to the line of a Mr. Edgar A. 
Guest: “It takes a heap o’ livin’ in a house to 
make it home.” 


MORE QUAINT CUSTOMS 


HAT went on inside? The volumin- 
ous writings tell almost nothing; the writers 
seem never to have been home when they wrote 
about it. The poets especially — and it may be 
remarked that their note was consistently mel- 
ancholy; the most thorough search fails to 
disclose such themes as: Hurrah for Home, 


- Home, Hot Home, or Hey, Hey, Home! — 


were either just leaving home, or had been away 
for a long time and were thinking of going back. 
Prose writers exhorted other people to have 
homes and stay in them, but they neglected to 
tell what_to do-while staying. Nevertheless, it 
has been possible to glean a few hints. 

What went on was, of course, home life. This 
consisted, for most members of the family, in 
a continuous going to and from home, while 
the remainder occupied itself in ordering these 
entrances and exits. 

Quite early in the morning a person called 
the man of the house, the janitor of those days, 
evidently, but a member of the family, rose and 
lighted fires for cooking and heating, after 
which he prepared himself for one of several 
journeys known as “going to work,” “going to 
business,” or “going downtown.” Next the 
housewife, the origin of whose title is obscure, 
began a series of evolutions which were to 
occupy her throughout the day, notably cook- 
ing, which seems to have gone on at all times. 
Certain special transactions had to do with the 
baby, an important member of the family, as 
will be shown, and there was a proceeding 
known as getting the children off to school which 
seems to have required considerable agility. 
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Meanwhile, the other home dwellers were 
making ready to depart for various places 
where they possessed something known as jobs. 
(It appears that certain persons “employed” 
them, i.e., paid them to possess jobs.) When all 
had gone the housewife was left free to resume 
the deeds to which she was dedicated — the 
washing of dishes, further cooking, house clean- 
ing (a rite performed in part on the knees) the 
laundering of clothes, which was done in an 
open tub; the making of beds, and a mysterious 
performance known as 
tidying up. All this was 
interspersed with at- 
tendance on the baby. 

In the main, these 
activities were pointed 
at the returnings of the 
other home dwellers, 
advents which recurred 
throughout the day. 
The children and some- 
times the job owners 
came back at noon and 
departed again. In the 
mid-afternoon the chil- 
dren, released from 
school, were on hand 
once more, whereupon 
they were sent out to 
play, or kept in and 
made to “practice,” 
probably on musical 
instruments, but to 
what end does not appear. About six in the 
evening the job owners reéntered the home and 
immediately dined, attended by the housewife. 
{ Then, when the dishes had again been 
washed, the family gathered in one room, and 
the supreme triumph of home life was at hand: 
the family was united. It was the event on 
which all activities had centered, for which 
jobs were owned, toward which the housewife 
had aimed her several efforts. We know it was 
such because all writers dwell upon it as the 
very reason for the home. They dwelt upon it 
with awe or excitement, but not one has de- 
scribed it! Either they supposed it to be a scene 
too familiar to their readers — but then why 
their excitement? — or it was held too sacred 
for description; or it may be that such de- 
scriptions were suppressed by the authorities. 
In any case, no written description exists. 
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Through a curious stroke of fortune — 
which, however, must remain a mystery at this 
time — a document was discovered in which 
this secret of family life is laid bare. The docu- 
ment is unquestionably the only one extant 
which reveals home life at its peak. It is no 
writing but a drawing — and for that reason, 
perhaps, a better epitome — the frontispiece to 
“Domestic Happiness Portrayed,” whose au- 
thor wisely remained anonymous. 

Its intent, obviously, is to depict an ideal 
family at an ideal mo- 
ment in an ideal home. 
It shows the family, 
properly large, consist- 
ing of the man of the 
house, children, house- 
wife, and baby, gath- 
ered around a somewhat 
inadequate table. The 
housewife holds the 
baby in her arms. 
There is no food on 
the table, no books, 
nothing. No member 
of the family is eating, 
reading, talking, or, 
apparently, thinking. 
With the expressions 
of tired sadists, all, 
except the baby, are 
engaged in staring at 
the baby, who with the 
air of abstraction com- 
mon to babies, pulls the ear of a dog which 
graciously sits its ground. 

Such, then, was the hidden purpose of the 
home, the inner meaning of home life: Watch- 
ing babies pull dogs’ ears. 


HOW THE PEOPLE LIVED 


NLY two home days differed from that 
just described. On Saturdays, since there was 
no school, the children were in and out of the 
home oftener, and Saturday night each home 
dweller underwent a bath. Sunday was a day 
set apart for sleep. The children were forbidden 
to play, the adults stayed in bed as late as the 
baby would permit, rousing only to go to 
church and to eat a meal — which must always 
include fowl — sufficiently large to send them 
into comas called naps, after which, if waked 
in time, they inspected the excavation for the 
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Odd Fellows’ Block, ate once more, and re- 
turned to bed — first witnessing the ear-pull- 
ing, of course. Except for these variations, 
however, home life rarely descended to ir- 
regularities. 

It might be thought, from the foregoing, that 
none but dwellers and kith (or kin) were al- 
lowed within the precincts of the home. On 
the contrary, visitors were welcomed, revisiting 
was insisted upon, and all visited must visit. 
Thus, a family that had been visited, and whose 
baby and dog had been viewed in action, com- 
mitted a serious affront if it did not promptly 
return the visit; and if the time did not coincide 
with the hour of ear-pulling it was held that the 
visitors had tried to avoid participating in the 
rite, and the affront was perhaps greater. 

There were still more incursions. Children 
played in each other’s homes, young men did 
what was called “setting up” with young 
women in reserved rooms in the latter’s homes, 
housewives “ran in” for brief visits during 
the day, and men of the houses frequently 
“dropped in” of nights. That a special signifi- 
cance attaches to these visits is obvious when it 
is realized that visitors 
and visited usually saw 
each other anyway, at 
one time or another 
during the day; and it 
should be emphasized 
that, instead of homes 
being barred to all but 
their dwellers, the 
community took turns 
invading them. 

This augmenting of 
traffic through the 
doors (hospitality) was 
deemed a prime virtue, and therefore pertained 
exclusively to the home and home life, there 
being no virtues save those of the home any 
more than there were homes save those of vir- 
tue. As apologists for virtue, the clergy natu- 
rally extolled domesticity in all its branches, and 
the fact that persons saturated with home life 
were the more readily induced to attend church 
did not lighten the eulogies. 

This might be thought sufficient justification 
for the effort to make the populace home- 
minded, but many, curiously, felt impelled to 
explain their zeal on other grounds, and there 
seems to have been an uneasy feeling about the 
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propagandist nature of the attempt. Thus, the 
Reverend William Aikman, D.D., in that vivid 
work, “Life at Home, or The Family and Its 
Members,” pleads, in 1870: “At a time when 
the soundness of the marriage relation is so 
much called in question, and when the bonds 
which hold the family together are in danger of 
being lightly esteemed, any attempt to exalt 
the family life may be hopeful of good.” It is 
not clear why Dr. Aikman should think life‘at 
home conducive to lasting marriages, but it is 7 
evident that he thinks it expedient so to pro- 
claim as an argument for domesticity, that he 
frankly justifies means with end, and that he is 
something less than certain of success. 

There was success, however — abundant if 
not lasting, as to homes if not to marriage — 
and the home became not only the embodiment 
but a necessity of virtue: persons frequently 
were arrested for being homeless. 


HOMES — THEIR RISE AND FALL 


Wes did the home exist? It is im- 
possible to state with accuracy — all writings 
on the subject either lament its destruction or 
cry for its revival; they 
cover the years almost 
without interval, so 
that it might be 
thought there never 
were any homes. Pre- 
sumably, however, 
they flourished be- 
tween extinctions. 

Which were many. 
Homes and home life 
disappeared at a suc- 
cession of dates 
throughout all history. 
In every case the downfall was traced to some 
specific thing, and without exception each was 
a new invention. The poets and orators would 
yearn and exhort, homes would spring up, and 
just about the time they were properly crowded 
the prophets would thunder, the fox trot, sedan 
chair, or some other rake-hell device would crop 
up, down would go home life, and neither 
bridge, bundling, ping-pong, nor radio could 
save it. 

Many things were credited with its disrup- 
tion — the movies, can-openers, jazz, hoop 
skirts, short skirts, short tunics, short furs, 
cigarettes, votes for women, the waltz, chignons, 
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golf, birth control, gin, rouge, snuff, and mixed 
bathing. But these were mere accessories to 
the fact; the main demolisher in every instance 
was a new means of transportation. The most 
recent destroyer seems to have been the auto- 
mobile; before that, the safety bicycle wrought 
havoc, and so, in their turn, did the locomotive 
and the stage coach. Unquestionably the pillion 
laid many a home low, the chariot emptied the 
atrium, and cave life ‘broke down with the 
taming of the horse. 

Homes flourished, then, only when a means 
of transportation was outmoded, and when 
there was little else but homes to go to. When- 
ever a new way to go places appeared, homes 
vanished. There lies the key to the whole 
mystery; if ever before discovered, it was care- 
fully concealed. There is the explanation of the 
home’s traffic, its visitors, its Big Moment, its 
absent poets, its high approbation. There, in 
short, is the secret of the quick-vanishing home. 

It was a place to escape from. Home dwellers 
could not endure it for long — hence the con- 
stant exits, the Sunday naps. They could not 
endure each other for long — hence the ex- 
change of visits, to make family life tolerable. 
Poets longed for it when they had forgotten 
what it was like; they mourned it when they 
had an order for a mournful piece. Nothing 
went on in it that was any fun, hence the 
benison of church and state. Families did not 
crave to see dogs’ ears pulled; they simply had 
nothing else to do. People stayed home only if 
they had to. 

That was the home. There was, indeed, as a 
Mr. Payne observed, no place like it. People 
evidently hoped there never would be again. 
But the home is returning. At a time ideal for 


their purpose, when we have no money to go 
any place else and no new way to get there, 
those who shape the nation’s destiny have so 
decided. Why, we shall never know. Our mas- 
ters’ minds are inscrutable, if nothing else. We 
may only guess. 

It may be that they are merely following the 
unwritten law that the home shall be referred 
to in every oration, and that when nothing 
else can be done to them the people may always 
be made to live at home. Certainly Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s words bear out this supposition. Address- 
ing the Presidential Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership, he said: 

“Home ownership is a dream shared by al- 
most every individual in our country, whether 
he live in hotel, apartment, or tenement. . . . 
It is a high ideal, the aspiration that each 
family may pass their days in the home which 
they own; that they may nurture it as theirs; 
that it may be their castle in all that exquisite 
sentiment which it surrounds with the sweet- 
ness of family life. . . . There can be no fear 
for a democracy or self-government or for 
liberty or freedom from home owners, no mat- 
ter how humble they may be. . . . There isa 
wide distinction between homes and mere 
housing. Those immortal ballads — Home 
Sweet Home, My Old Kentucky Home, and 
Little Gray Home in the West were not written 
about tenements or apartments. . .. They 
were written about an individual abode, alive 
with tender associations of childhood, the 
family life at the fireside, the free out of doors, 
the independence, the security, and the pride in 
possessing the family’s own home, the very 
seat of its being. . . .” 

Statesmen have to talk like that. 
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Las: FALL Mr. Leroy Burton inquired 
in THE Forum (November, 1932), “What shall 
I teach?” A great many of us who teach have 
wondered about this very matter; have been 
driven to wonder, even when we were not 
naturally of a speculative turn of mind, by the 
various strange experiences we have come 
through. 

- Before we set out to do anything of any 
particular significance, it seems to me that we 
ought to be perfectly clear in our minds as to 
why we are about to do it. I do not think that 
there is in general any clearly defined under- 
standing in America as to the real end of edu- 
cation. Many people seem to have believed 
that it is cultural. I watch every day a parade 
of small disciples going to our incredibly pa- 
tient and valiant school nurse, to be head- 
hunted, inspected for itch, exhorted to take a 
bath and clean their teeth, and recommended 
to spend at least a few evenings a month away 
from the movies; and, as I watch them, I won- 
der if the persons who make out our flowery- 
sounding curricula have any idea of what 
Demos, upon whom these curricula are to be 
imposed, is really like. First-hand experience in 
public school teaching furnishes one with many 
illustrations of the fundamental absurdity of 
the assumption that we educate for culture. 

Others seem to assume that the end of edu- 
cation is to train youth to earn its living. That 
seems to me also a mistaken assumption. 
Youth leaves high school at fifteen, sixteen, 
seventeen; just about the age when it is ready 

to begin to consider what it wants to do for a 
living. Surely free men ought to be allowed 
some reasonable choice as to what they are go- 
ing to do during the best years of their lives. I 
do not think that one person in five hundred 
knows at seventeen what he really wants to do 
for his life work; some leeway of experimental 
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Why Not Teach 
Some of These Things? 


by CLAIRE WILLIAMS 









experience should be afforded him. It should 
not be forgotten either that where boys and 
girls go to work too early they displace older 
workers with presumably more dependents. 

I think that the end of education is to im- 
prove, slowly, steadily, decade by decade, the 
quality of the populace. We deal patiently 
with the itch, in our school, in the hope that the 
children of these little ones will receive more 
intelligent, decent care when their day comes. 
And I have often seen this hope realized. I be- 
lieve that a tax-supported educational system 
exists primarily for the good of the state; in 
that case, the benefits accruing to the in- 
dividual, great as they may be, are a secondary 
consideration, and so vocational training is not 
a proper function for the ordinary type of 
school. Before we set out to educate, we should 
decide exactly what things schools can teach 
which will tend to grade up the population. 


LET SPEECH MIRROR THE MIND 


I BEGIN with language. The gap in 
mental development between the civilized man 
and the savage is most easily estimated by ob- 
serving the difference in language. The savage 
has a limited vocabulary, whose few words 
connote the ideas centering about a few simple, 
primitive experiences; he has an uncouth 
utterance and intonations, and supplements 
his deficiencies of language with uncouth 
grunts, grimaces, and gesticulations. In other 
words, he is about on a par in his linguistic at- 
tainments with the average American of the 
middle and lower middle classes. (I except of 
course the American’s jargon about cars, air- 
ships, and radios.) 

In normal cases, the power to express 
thought measures the power to think. A popu- 
lation that cannot express itself clearly and ac- 
curately cannot think. It is for the good of the 
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state that its people should be able to think at 
least to a sufficient extent to explain why they 
do, or do not, want liquor sold legally, or why 
the fact that Alfred E. Smith is a Catholic 
should have made him a bad risk as an execu- 
tive. At present the bulk of the population 
simply do not think at all, on questions of this 
sort. Instead, they rehearse favorite catch- 
phrases, which have the power to arouse in 
them this or that set of emotions which they 
enjoy experiencing; and they then proceed to 
vote or behave according as these emotions 
impel. 

For the welfare of the state, then, its people 
should be able to think. To do this, they must 
be in command of language, which is the in- 
strument of thought. To attain this command 
of language, they must be correctly instructed, 
while very, very young, by teachers who are 
absolutely, instead of relatively, competent — 
or, as occasionally happens, totally incompe- 
tent — in the use of language. What most edu- 
cators seem to ignore is that speech habits are 
formed and set very early; our speech — dic- 
tion, inflections, intonations, all are pretty 
thoroughly established by the age of five. I 
should recommend public nurseries for the 
children from poor backgrouhds; in these 
nurseries I should have, not thousand-dollar- 
a-year drudges, but persons of quality — 
women of thorough education, with good 
voices, and perfect speech and manners; and I 
should have them teach these children correct 
speech, correct manners, and good health 
habits. The teachers I have in mind would not 
be cheap help; they would be persons whose 
attainments entitled them to high pay, and 
public esteem; and they would be absolutely 
the most important group among our educa- 
tors. 

This suggestion is not so wild as it may sound 
at first. It is an eminently sensible, practical 
plan. In the school in which I teach are many 
children of foreign-born parents. They come to 
us at five, they leave us between the ages of 
sixteen and eighteen. We spend a dozen years 
trying to help them get rid of queer accents and 
intonations; they are always at a disadvantage 
in all branches of their work, because their 
vocabulary is so incredibly limited; they may 
read words from the printed page fairly glibly, 
and still get no sense at all of what they are 
reading, because key-words here and there con- 
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vey absolutely no meaning to them. To teach 
these children to speak correctly at the outset 
would be expensive; but so are battleships, 
cosmetics, prisons, and many other of the 
luxurious appurtenances of a progressive civili- 
zation. And it would be so much more efficient 
to train the children to speak well at the start 
than to waste time and strength trying to un- 
learn habits ineradicably established. 

I emphasize the value of this early training 
in language, not only for the sake of correct 
speech, but for another reason: in infancy, 
knowledge of things advances at the same 
pace as our knowledge of language. As the 
child learns words, he learns about the things 
associated with them; that is, he gets inciden- 
tal information along with special training. 
Intelligence tests to the contrary, the bulk of 
the population could learn much more if they 
had enough command of language so that they 
could read, listen, and talk understandingly. 
We should now have a much more intelligent 
electorate if so many of its members hadn’t 
been going around up to the age of six or seven 
in heathen darkness. 

You think this absurd? Well, recently I had 
an encounter with half a dozen youngsters of 
six; and to not one of them did the words 
“kind,” “polite,” and “good” convey any 
inkling of idea. After a while, one of them said, 
“I know ‘good.’ My mudder good. She give 
me meat.” Bear in mind that these children 
came from respectable homes; they were well- 
fed, and decently dressed. Incidentally one of 
the group was the child of American parents 
with a tradition of gentility; and it was a little 
Italian who finally managed the definition. 
Children who at six cannot command a three- 
year-old’s vocabulary are seriously handi- 
capped; they may be very bright indeed, and 
appear very stupid. The more children know by 
seven, the better their chances are to learn a 
reasonable amount by the time they are seven- 
teen. 


THE GENTLER GRACES 


ExT, I should teach formal manners. 
My idea of the purpose of democracy is to do 
away with a submerged element — serfs, 
peasants, what you will. It can do our state no 
good to have a large body of the population 
who have the disadvantage of peasant man- 
ners, without the grace of peasant virtues. It 
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should constantly be borne in mind that our 
manners are a vital force in determining our 
characters. In our cellar, there is a joint in the 
furnace pipe against which I am constantly 
hitting my head. I celebrate these occasions by 
swearing horribly in a coarse voice. I am then 
— and please note that I don’t say I seem — I 
am then a vulgar person, scum of the earth. 
But when I go with kind thoughts and gentle 
words to feed the poor chilled birds of winter, I 
like to hope that in a most humble way I am a 
sort of poor relation of St. Francis. 

What one is is constantly being reshaped and 
conditioned by the fashion of one’s speech and 
behaviour. If a state is to have a civilized popu- 
lation, its children must be taught to behave 
like civilized beings. This instruction, I think, 
should begin in the nursery schools. A child’s 
universe is bounded by his skin; so is an in- 
fantile adult’s; and the behaviour of these two 
types is likely to approach too close to sav- 
agery for the general welfare. About the most 
important thing the child has to learn is that 
the world is full of other people, whose rights he 
must observe, and with whom he must be 
scrupulous in the fulfillment of his obligations. 
You may think this a trite observation; but 
anybody who sees much of youth knows scores 
of young people of good family who grow to the 
age of sixteen or seventeen gloriously unaware 
that there is anyone else on earth who has any 
rights, or that they themselves have, or could 
possibly incur, any obligations to anyone else. 
Their negligent parents have failed to point 
out these elementary facts. 

A sense of personal responsibility is about 
the most effective balance wheel a youngster 
can have; it does much to cure the “I didn’t 
ask to be born” state of mind, and this sense of 
accountability can be trained into children if 
the training begins early enough. My school 
then should teach formally correct manners, by 
precept and by example, to save the state from 
what Mr. Mencken calls the booboisie, and to 
save the youngsters from themselves. A rude 
boy, an insolent girl, are their own worst 
enemies. 

I recently assigned a composition on “Good 
Manners,” and one of the essays thus inspired 
began: “Good Manners is not to have B.O. and 
Halitosis.” It went on to elaborate this theme 
at great length and in intimate detail. I regard 
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tary evidence as to the state of our civilization. 
A few years ago, I was giving some instruc- 
tion to an intelligent and delightful boy at the 
other end of the social scale. In the course of 
our work, we discussed some of the aspects of 
a murder trial in a near-by town, then much in 
the papers. The man on trial, driving on the 
highway, had been crowded into the ditch. He 
returned to town, borrowed a gun from one 
friend, some ammunition from another, and 
then went back and shot the man who had 
crowded him. There could not have been a 
clearer case of first-degree murder; when a man 
borrows a gun and goes back and shoots some- 
one at whom he is angry; there is no escap- 
ing the fact that he has done premeditated 
murder. 

I remarked that the jurors who failed to 
convict that man were bad citizens, and my 
boy astonished me by saying that he could not 
see how they had done anything out of the way. 
He felt that the man who had taken the law 
into his own hands to satisfy a personal grudge 
had done the obvious and sensible thing. I 
could not budge him from this position. He said 
that if anyone crowded him off the road, be 
would shoot to kill; it was his affair, not the 
sheriff’s, and there was no occasion for anyone 
else to mix in. This, mind you, was the unshak- 
able conviction of a highly intelligent, likable, 
well-born youth; his bringing-up was not that 
of an Al Capone, but I can’t see that his atti- 
tude toward society differed so much. It hadn’t 
been pointed out to him that there were im- 
portant and binding laws outside his own will, 
and that by these laws his conduct toward 
others must be governed. The principal differ- 
ence between this boy and many others of his 
class is merely that he is intelligent enough to 
be articulate. Such people lack that sense of 
responsibility, derived from recognition of 
fundamental laws of conduct toward others, 
which is the basis of good manners. 


EDUCATING THE BODY 


ExT, I should include in my school a 
great deal of physical training and of drawing 
for the sake of muscular control. The children 
enter the primary straight little figures, for the 
most part; and as I watch certain ones of them 
shambling out of the high school, twelve years 
later, with the right shoulder down two inches, 
head poked forward, and shoulder blades stick- 
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ing out like bumpers, I wonder what we have 
done to them. 

It is right here that I think schools as they 
are now run are most at fault. As matters now 
stand, those who most need physical training 
are least likely to get it; those who need it least 
crowd the athletic fields. I could spare a lot of 
futile drudgery in the so-called cultural fields 
in the interests of straight, alert, well-poised 
bodies. No system of popular education can be 
devised that would turn out really adequately 
trained, disciplined minds; that feat is not in- 
cluded among the possibilities of mass produc- 
tion. But it does lie within our power to do a 
great deal toward perfecting our pupils’ phy- 
sique. The worst thing I know about our schools 
to-day is that they not only do not provide 
adequate physical training, but that they do 
not even leave the children time to play out of 
doors in the sunshine. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the im- 
portance I attach to muscular control. It is as a 
means to attaining this that I should em- 
phasize drawing. It would not signify, in my 
curriculum, that a child had an artistic bent; he 
should study drawing to learn how to use his 
hands with precision and neatness, and to help 
him retain the faculty of observation, with 
which, in my observation, nearly all small 
children are generously endowed, and which 
somehow or other they just about discard in 
the course of their eight or ten years’ sojourn in 
school. 

Furthermore, I should require some sort of 
handwork, to give pupils some practice in the 
use of tools. I should consult their individual 
preferences as to the kind of work they under- 
took, but handwork should be compulsory. 
My idea is that trained muscles, trained hands, 
and trained brains are a better preparation for 
life than a severely restricted vocational 
course, which may after all prove to have led 
the pupil into some sort of work that in ma- 
turity he is going to hate. 

I should teach singing for the moral effect. 
Singing is the natural medium for the expres- 
sion of happy feelings; and it is an inexpensive 
and immediately available release from all 
sorts of tensions and pressures, such as fear, 
despair, fatigue, boredom, etc. People who can 
sing in company without self-consciousness are 
pretty likely to be wholesome-minded, and 
good neighbors. It would be much better for 
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the state to have the kind of people who can 
and will do their own singing, even though it is 
not very good, than those who loll back beside 
the radio and listen to crooners who don’t sing 
much better. 

I should teach an elementary sort of political 
economy, which would boil down to about 
this: 

What goes up must come down, including 
stocks. 

Kick hard enough against the law of supply 
and demand and you will stub your toe. 

Starve the farmers too long, and you'll 
starve yourselves. 

A protective tariff is a good thing for an in- 
fant industry, but when the infant gets to the 
size of United States Steel, it might be a good 
idea to try taking away his bottle. 

If you spend more than you have, you'll be 
poor. 

If you spend less than your income, you 
stand a chance to prosper. 

If you are poor, you can’t afford both trash 
and substantial things. 

You won’t usually get something for noth- 
ing. 
You can’t sell without buying. 

No one man can gain an inordinate amount 
of money without causing hardship for other 
people; and this ought not to be tolerated. 

I should endeavor to teach correct standards 
of taste and of value. I am a little bothered 
here; I see no way to do this, except by an 
authoritarian “Thus saith the Lord” style of 
exposition. In so many cases our youngsters go 
on the rocks because they have no sane stand- 
ards of value. The steady stream of advertise- 
ments over the radio and in the magazines is a 
powerful agency of propaganda for paganism, 
able to corrupt a much stronger morality than 
most of our young people possess. I don’t know 
where young people could look for authorita- 
tive information as to correct standards of 
value; too often their parents are lacking in 
this fundamental sense — witness silver coffins 
for gangsters, Luther Burbank’s gardens going 
a-begging, millions on millions for highways 
and the fantastic ramparts that hem them in. 

I do not think I am wrong in feeling that 
standards should be taught arbitrarily. It 
seems to me that the long and painful experi- 
ence of the human race has all gone to prove 
beyond debate that some objects of desire are 
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essential, others not; that some ways of behav- 
ing are good, others bad; that some things are 
priceless, to be fought for and held at all cost, 
while others only merit scorn. America’s princi- 
pal ailments, it seems to me, originate right 
here. Our people are in a wild confusion as to 
what they ought to want; yet they need never 
have gone so astray if the leaders and teachers 
of the people had spoken old truths with 
authority. 


TEACH USEFUL SUBJECTS 


ELL, you say, what about the sub- 
jects ordinarily studied in our high schools? My 
answer here is short and sweet: it does not 
much matter, provided (1) that pupils are not 
forced into subjects that go right against the 
grain with them, and for which they can plainly 
see that they will never have any use. It is both 
cruel and senseless to force Latin upon a 
stupid boy who will certainly never graduate 
from high school; but it is equally inept to let a 
lazy boy slip out of Latin, if he is going to come 
to, at twenty-one or two, and discover that the 
one thing he wants to do is to study medicine. 

I personally can see no justification for the 
teaching of any mathematics beyond arith- 
metic to any pupils except potential engineers 
and scientists, but I should hesitate dogmati- 
cally to condemn any of the subjects that ap- 
pear in our curriculum, for this reason: we have 
absolutely no means of knowing in advance 
what the response of the different pupils will be 
to what we teach them. I have taught The 
Idylls of the King for what seems to me like a 
hundred and fifty years. I consider these poems 
drivel, and I say so plainly to my classes; and I 
invariably find many pupils who think them 
delightful and interesting. Now if they satisfy 
some need on the part of those who like them, 
to which I am blind, I should not be acting 
wisely to discard those poems, much as I 
should like to. I teach oratory. I regard this is a 
fundamentally and obviously ridiculous thing 
to do. In my eyes it is work about on the same 
plane as that of the sandwich man. And yet, 
not once, but many times I have encountered 
the thanks of pupils and their parents for what 
this work has meant to them; it appears to 
have satisfied some deep-seated need for some 
of these youngsters. 7 

(2) My second proviso regarding the regular 
subjects of instruction is that any subject 
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undertaken should be treated thoroughly. 
There is almost no other human quality so re- 
spectable as thoroughness; there is nothing 
that enhances one’s self-esteem, that builds up 
one’s self-respect, like feeling that one is thor- 
oughly master of some field of knowledge, or 
some form of skill, no matter how elementary. 

In my blacker moments, I think of our 
schools as parking places for the young, where 
they may be kept out from under the wheels of 
cars, and out of pool rooms until they reach 
years of accountability. We certainly can’t 
make scholars of our children, and we shouldn’t 
wish to; scholars are born, not made. Neither, 
I think, can we make them skilled tradesmen. 
I am not sure that it would not be presuming 
too much on our privileges to try to do so, and 
I can see many grave difficulties in the way of 
universal trade instruction, as — who would 
furnish the heads for the student barbers to 
practice cutting hair on (or off); who would 
furnish material for the student tailors, and 
what would you do with their handiwork? 
Other specimens of apprentice handicraft can 
be hushed tactfully and judiciously out of 
sight, but I can see appalling possibilities in the 
clothes made by learners. 

I repeat what I said earlier: people of aver- 
age ability cam learn much more than they 
generally do learn; those teachers, those schools 
which put enough pressure on their pupils to 
demonstrate this fact, do them a great service, 
for in addition to what they have learned, 
these pupils experience the satisfaction that 
goes with achievement, and the self-respect 
that accompanies the task done thoroughly; 
and they form the habits of effort, and of ef- 
fective workmanship. 

I will state in conclusion that I do not expect 
the millennium next week; that the boys and 
girls I teach are for the most part a very rea- 
sonable and likable lot, and apparently very 
appreciative of the chance to learn; and while 
no one on earth could have a keener sense than 
I of the grotesqueness and inadequacy of the 
performances I have occasionally gone through 
in the process of trying to teach, I don’t expect 
to go to my grave feeling so far as my work is 
concerned like the idle singer of an empty song. 
Many of my pupils will repeat the mistakes of 
their parents; some will go farther, and fare 
worse; but on the whole, they tend to make 
headway. 





Still the Land 
of the Free 


by HELEN 


L. was on the boat train going from 
Cherbourg to Paris. I stood with my nose 
pressed against the corridor window, watching 
with delight the tender green of the Normandy 
landscape as it rocked by, blurred and lovely in 
the rain. Presently a young Frenchwoman 
joined me. I had seen her on the boat and 
knew, as one knows these things about the 
people one sees on the boat, that she had been 
living for some time in America, and was re- 
turning to France to stay. 

I turned to her brightly. “Aren’t you glad 
to be coming home?”’ I said. 

She gave me a brief hostile glance. “No!” 
she replied. 

I gasped. “But why? How can you help 
being glad to come back to anything as lovely 
as this? Look there, at the lines of that farm- 
house, and the thatched roof.” 

“Yes,” she said bitterly, “look at it — 
damp, dirty, leaky, bug-infested thing! What 
do you think it’s like to live in? Just remember 
that there isn’t a single bathroom under one of 
those thatched roofs.” She paused an instant 
and then continued passionately, “If you’re 
going to talk about beauty, give me your beau- 
tiful, beautiful, beautiful New Jersey!” 

This point of view is not so startling to me 
now as it was then. Six years of living in 
Europe, not in Americanized hotels, but in my 
own apartment, or my own house, have taught 
me much. No one can appreciate the values of 
the humane civilization more than I. It was a 
great relief to live in lands where there is stabil- 
ity; where the unity of the family life is a 
sacred and binding thing, very lovely to see; 
where education is real and very thorough, and 
where the atmosphere of culture is such that 
even the illiterate peasant absorbs it, for he 
sings arias from the operas as he walks behind 
his plow, and he will show you with pride and 
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real appreciation the beautiful old things that 
have been handed down through the genera- 
tions of his family. 

In spite of these things, however, life in a 
society which exists for Mankind is not what 
the casual American visitor believes it to be. 
There is a point which he overlooks, and that 
is the fact that although the humane civiliza- 
tion exists for Man it does not exist for the 
individual. The individual exists for it, and 
that is a very different thing. It is excellent for 
society, but what becomes of that personal 
liberty which Americans, with their ingrained 
individualism, strangely believe that they can- 
not have at home, and even more strangely 
believe that they can have in Europe, not real- 
izing that travel in itself is freedom? 

Suppose that you have rented an apartment 
in Paris and object to the fact that there is 
only one tiny window in your bedroom. It 
would be very little trouble to put in another, 
and surely no one will mind if you put it in at 
your own expense. You interview the concierge 
and the owner of the apartment, and they do 
not mind — aside from thinking you insane, 
and insisting on a signed statement that you 
will not only pay all costs, but at your own 
expense will remove the window and replace 
the wall when your lease expires. The concierge 
then reports the matter to the police, who tax 
you according to the size of the window. 

In America you may live in a glass house if 
you choose. The police do not care how many 
windows you have. Our sunlight and air may 
be restricted by tall buildings, but they are not 
restricted by the government. Individualism as 
we know it in America has no place in European 
society, and if you would live abroad you must 
accept the fact that all your movements will 
be supervised by a bureaucratic government 
which exists for the welfare of Man, and will 
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see to it that you, also, exist for that welfare. 

Bureaucracy is a strange thing to the Ameri- 
can mind. One sees it working, relentless, rigid 
to the last detail. It nags insufferably, holding 
one back at every step with the adjective “im- 
possible.” Nothing is impossible in America. 
Any real American is constitutionally averse 
to using the word. If you find yourself in a 
situation in this country involving red tape no 
one will tell you that the thing you want to 
do is impossible. You will be told that “it 
can’t be done now,” or “it can’t be done un- 
less—.” That “unless” 
may make it out of the 
question for you to 
achieve your end, but 
there is no one who 
will so betray his 
American soul as to 
admit that it couldn’t 
be done sometime, 
some way. 

Once I bought a car 
in Paris. It was only a 
Ford sedan, but before 
I had finished with 
that affair I began to 
wonder if I had not 
mistakenly bought a 
Rolls-Royce. First I 
paid the deposit. Then 
I must have a photog- 
rapher come and take 
six pictures of the car, 
front view and side, 
with its hat off — 
though it looked just like any Ford Sedan. 
Then I must get it a passport. At the end of 
two weeks I had a sheaf of papers for that car 
which was half an inch thick, and I had visited 
five places to get them. 

When at last I was allowed to drive the car 
away I was arrested almost immediately be- 
cause no one had mentioned to me that I must 
have a little copper plaque on the instrument 
board with my name and address on it. I also 
discovered that one is not able to enter or 
leave many European cities without having to 
stop at the city customs office while the gaso- 
line is measured and a permit given one to 
re-enter the city. A small matter, and part of 
an admirable police system, but nevertheless 
the individual is once more reminded that he 
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exists for this society, which must be served, 
regardless of his comfort or convenience. 

The manners of Europe’s police are excel- 
lent, but the quality of their mercy is not 
strained — as any American will learn the first 
time he gets into difficulties about his carte 
@’identité. 

Some night you will be returning home from 
dining with a friend and your taxi will be 
stopped by a gendarme who demands to see 
your carte d’identité. You have left it in your 
other purse. The gendarme is very grave, but if 
you are sufficiently 
well-dressed he will ac- 
company you home 
and wait while you 
hunt for it. If you are 
not well-dressed, as 
was the predicament 
of an artist friend of 
mine who went out in 
his working clothes, 
you will be arrested 
and taken to the police 
station where you will 
have to wait until some 
friend can be found 
who will locate the 
missing card. 

All this is designed 
to protect society, and 
it does protect it to a 
very great extent. I 
have no quarrel with 
it. I only wish to know 
what those Americans 
mean who say, “Oh, but in Europe one has so 
much more freedom.” Freedom for what? 
Probably they are giving Europe the credit for 
the freedom which comes with traveling any- 
where. But what about traveling in America, 
where there are no customs houses at every 
turn, no passports necessary, or identification 
cards, and where the police in every town do 
not insist on knowing the whys and wherefores 
of one’s every move? Possibly the idea is that 
being strangers in a strange land one naturally 
does not encounter the same social restrictions 
that exist at home. But that does not mean 
that Europe has no social restrictions. It is not 
even necessary to travel in Europe to know 
that life there is absolutely rigid as contrasted 
with America. All the current literature of 
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Europe is based on that assumption. I do not 
refer to the literature which concerns itself 
with degeneracy, but to those books which 
faithfully portray the life of the average 
European. 

In more than one country of Europe a woman 
living in a small provincial town is unable to 
curtain her windows in the American fashion, 
giving light, air, and an unobstructed view of 
the outwide world, without being placed at 
once in the category of loose women, and 
having strange men break in upon her from 
the street. } 

Nor does the youth of Europe have an easy 
time. An American of my acquaintance once 
said to a European, “Apparently you do not 
trust your women as we do ours.” The Euro- 
pean smiled politely and replied, “My dear sir, 
we have every confidence in our wives and 
daughters. It is human nature that we do not 
trust.” 
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And therein lies the differ- 
ence. Americans are not fond 
of unpleasant realities, and 
since we suspect that human 
nature is not as perfect as we 
would like to think it, we pre- 
tend that it does not exist. 
The European point of view 
is more intelligent in theory, 
certainly. But what happens 
to the young people of Europe 
living under such a system? 
A French mother told me that 
since the war things have 
changed for the better. “Now 
my son may go for walks with 
a girl of his own class,” she 
said. “Before the war if a 
young man wished for the 
society of a girl, he would have 
had to consort secretly with 
the neighbors’ maids. Of 
course, even now, he can only 
go out with a group of young 
people — never alone with a 
girl — but at least he is asso- 
ciating sometimes with young 
women of his own station in 
life. It is better so.” 

A restraint which makes this 
bit of freedom seem great is 
hardly likely to encourage 

frankness and honesty in youthful characters. 
How is one to be candid and sincere when one 
is spied upon and balked at every turn from 
doing things which are innocent in fact and 
intention? The slyness which develops in the 
child grows to a bitterness of suspicion in the 
adult. Europeans suspect one another’s every 
utterance, and their encounters with candid 
Americans leave them bewildered and prepared 
for the worst. Such idiotic candor can only 
mean that something is being concealed, and 
the tactless American is regarded as a master 
of deceit when he is only telling what he really 
thought, or describing what actually happened. 

Under the circumstances it is not fair to 
censure the European for this attitude, but 
neither should one envy him the kind of life 
which has produced it. He is beset by laws and 
restrictions on every side. For the average 
European even his choice of a livelihood is 
narrowed down to two or three occupations. 
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There is the gondolier of Venice, for example. 
One sees him sweeping through the beautiful 
old canals, full of laughter and song, swinging 
to the rhythm of his oar, his gondola a graceful 
shadow under the moon. Many a young Italian 
has desired to express his Italian soul as a gon- 
dolier, aftd has had only his longing for his 
pains, for unless his father, and his father’s 
fathers before him have been gondoliers, it 
cannot be. The law forbids it. 

Undoubtedly this is an excellent law and 
prevents there being an overabundance of 
gondoliers. But the young man who can never 
become one is likely to feel strongly that he is 
as much a slave to a machine as does the Amer- 
ican who sees the pleasant and leisurely life of 
his youth being rushed out of existence by in- 
dustrialism. In any case, the American can still 
find quiet spots in America, for there are plenty 
of them. But the young Italian can never 
become a gondolier. 

One may argue that these matters concern 
only the lower classes. The upper classes are 
little better off. Where the government does 
not interfere with them, public opinion does. 
I knew a young man in Krakow, Poland, an 
ex-officer, of very good family. His father was 
ruined by the war, and the family was literally 
on the verge of starvation when the boy sud- 
denly announced that he was going to work in 
a garage. When he told me about it some two 
years later, he was part owner of the garage 
and doing well. He said that his family and 
most of his friends still had nothing to do with 
him. He was a traitor to his caste. His family 
had relented sufficiently, of course, to accept 
his financial aid. “‘I could not see them starve,” 
he said, and then confided to me shyly, “You 
know, I like to work. Do you think there would 
be a chance for me in America? I have heard 
that a man is honored there for working.” 

That boy is not an exceptional case. In many 
European countries there are finely bred gen- 
tlemen who are earning a precarious living in 
the performance of tasks far more menial than 
the work of a mechanic. But they feel, and their 
friends feel, that the war and hard times have 
reduced them to conditions of real degradation. 

Surely our pioneers did not struggle in vain 
if out of their efforts has risen a civilization — 
like nothing they ever dreamed, to be sure — 
but a civilization which gives a man a chance 
and honors him for taking it. 
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A FEW COMPARISONS 


MERICA has no dignity, one hears. 
America is noisy, hysterical, bad-mannered, 
childish. In Europe there is dignity. But is 
there? In the streets of Paris you will see old 
women bent double over the sidewalks, picking 
up cigarette stubs with a spike on the end of 
a short staff. Their gnarled and trembling 
fingers remove the stubs from the spike and 
place them in a bag which hangs from their 
belts. They earn their living by selling the 
tobacco from those stubs to the French govern- 
ment. The tobacco is re-made into cigarettes 
and sold to French smokers. 

Our industrial civilization does not employ 
human beings in such an occupation, nor does 
it force its people to smoke discarded tobacco. 
It would appear that even on the surface here 
is an unexpected disregard for fastidiousness, 
for dignity, and for human labor, which is es- 
sentially human life. One cannot condemn all 
France because of her cigarettes, but in jus- 
tice to America, so despised by lovers of 
Europe, one should realize that culture and 
tradition are not in themselves a sufficient 
basis for the assumption that life in a humane 
civilization is ideal, or, of necessity, dignified. 

As for being bad-mannered and hysterical, 
all human beings become so at times, and 
Europe is no exception. In an international 
political crisis any of the European countries 
will have tantrums to the best of their ability. 
I might even say that they have a talent for 
hysteria. Shortly after the war, at the time when 
the question of the war debt was uppermost in 
the European mind, a friend of mine was walk- 
ing along Bond Street in London. Just ahead 
of her she saw a young woman whose fur scarf 
was slipping to the sidewalk unobserved by its 
owner. My friend hurried to pick it up, and 
touching the young woman on the shoulder 
said, “I beg your pardon, but you dropped 
this.” The Englishwoman looked at her levelly 
for a moment, took the fur without thanks, and 
said, “You’re an American, aren’t you? Well, 
I’m going to tell you what I think of Ameri- 
cans.” And she did. She expressed herself 
freely and with perfect diction in regard to 
America and Americans as long as my friend 
was within hearing distance. 

This is not an unusual circumstance. All 
Europeans are affected individually by national 
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politics. I was in France when America came 
into the war, and I was kissed publicly and 
violently by total strangers, who breathed 
down my neck and wept upon me because I 
was a so magnificent American. But I was also 
in France when the French were deciding not to 
pay their war debt to us, and I was insulted 
daily by tradesmen, saleswomen, and my per- 
sonal friends as well as by the general public. 
On the fourteenth of July, Bastille Day, in 
1926, I foolishly went out in a taxi, in the eve- 
ning, to watch the festivities. In a narrow, 
crowded street, full of dancers, my chauffeur 
was obliged to wait until the street was cleared 
before he could drive on. Someone in the crowd 
caught sight of me. Instantly there was a howl 
of rage. An American. An American woman! 
The mob surged around the’ taxi, screaming, 
cursing, and threatening. From the expression 
on the face of my driver I gathered that he did 
not care what happened to me, but was seri- 
ously concerned for the welfare of his taxi. He 
forced his way out, but not before a man had 
climbed up onto the back of the open taxi and 
struck me across the shoulders so violently 
that I was unable to move my right arm for 
two weeks. 

The crowd was not to blame for its behavior. 
Government controlled newspapers were re- 
sponsible for that. Wherever there are govern- 
ments there will be propaganda, and it is not 
fair to the United States to take the attitude 
that we are the only nation which childishly 
swallows it without thinking, and behaves in 
an idiotic manner under its influence. So far 
in the history of the world European countries 
have shown no more good sense in these mat- 
ters than the United States has shown — and 
they have had a much longer time to learn 
better. 

Personally, I like Europe. I go there when- 
ever possible, but I go because I like change, 
new contacts, new ideas based on an interest- 
ingly unfamiliar racial psychology, and be- 
cause I like languages and am interested in 
international affairs. I go because it is different 
there, not because it is detter. 

There is a little town which I visit for the 
sole purpose of doing nothing but sit all day 
at a little table in the garden of the Imperial 
Hotel. It is cool and green there in the shade. 
The life of the town is lived in the street in an 
endless shifting of crimson and yellow costumes. 
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There is drowsy music at all hours of the day 
and night, and peace settles gently upon one 
out of the heavy shadows. Outside the city 
wall the sea washes in among the cliffs, singing. 
I can enjoy all this because I am a leisurely 
American, coming there with no object but 
rest, and when I first went there I envied the 
proprietor of the hotel his pleasant existence 
in such a timeless spot. But I know now that 
his life is not so very pleasant. He is suspected 
of political intrigue, watched by spies, and he 
worries about his daughter’s dowry and the 
fact that his only son will be snatched into the 
army for his military duty at a tender age. I 
am glad to be there. He wishes he had gone to 
America in his youth. 

It is possible to appreciate Europe and still 
be aware that it has its difficult side, and that 
one need not regret being an American. Yet 
our writers and our travelers, returning home 
to tell of their wanderings, seem unable to 
realize that life abroad must have its flaws. 
Perhaps they haven’t encountered any, which 
is nice for them, but their comparisons are 
unjust to America, since it is obvious that they 
have not penetrated to the real life of Euro- 
peans. The result of all this is that many of us 
are beginning to go about apologizing for 
crude Americans, and there is more and more 
talk about the charm, the dignity, and the 
leisure of life in Europe as contrasted with 
industrial America. If one must be of a pessi- 
mistic turn of mind one may well complain that 
all the world is a mess, and that is certainly 
more reasonable than taking the attitude that 
it is an exclusively American mess. 


Two VARIETIES OF LEISURE 


L. Is TRUE that one may enjoy leisure 
in Europe. That is another of the advantages 
of being an American. Europeans, in spite of 
appearances, do not have time to be leisurely. 
The mass of the people must work so hard that 
they would never have any leisure at all if they 
did not take it while they work. Consequently 
life moves at a slower tempo than in this 
country. The women gossip at the fountains; 
your servant will walk four blocks to save a 
sou; everyone takes two or three hours for 
lunch. 

But life does not seem so leisurely if you 
try to do something, or get something done 
in Europe. Someone once inquired of me as to 
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the best way to get a telephone 
call put through within a rea- 
sonable length of time. I re- 
plied, “Take a taxi,” and my 
reply was perfectly sincere and \ 
not meant to be funny. One 
can dress, go out, pursue and 
capture a taxi, go to one’s des- 
tination, say what one has to 
say, and return home in less 
time than it takes totelephone. ¥ 
In the department stores of )\ 
Paris one sees the cashier 
painstakingly entering every 
purchase in longhand, in a 
ledger. He writes down your 
name and address, the name 
of the saleswoman, the pur- 
chase, its price, the amount re- 
ceived, and the change given. 
He must do this because no 
one has altered the Napoleonic 
laws, which require all pur- 
chases to be recorded by hand 
in the presence of the buyer 
and the vendor. The atmos- 
phere of leisure is very pleas- 
ant, but the expenditure of 
effort over a period of one day 
is staggering. The manager of 
one of the largest of the de- 
partment stores of Paris ex- 
plained this system to me and told me that his 
firm had had an American efficiency expert 
over to introduce American business methods, 
and that at the end of four months the Ameri- 
can had left, unable to do anything to help 
them owing to his, and their, inability to change 
this law. In the small shops it is not so notice- 
able, and the law is sometimes evaded, though 
usually, if you are looking for it, you will find 
the entries being made in the same way, though 
at less, if any, inconvenience to yourself, or 
loss of time. 

Most of us have seen the lovely vineyards 
of Switzerland, trained to grow most charm- 
ingly against walls. Every twig is tied in place 
by laborers whose work begins at dawn and 
continues until dark. Such a disregard and 
waste of human labor in comparison to money 
is destructive to anything approaching leisure. 
The ragged orchards of America are tended by 
machines. There is no outpouring of labor for 
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long hours. When the laborer has finished his 
day’s work you will find him at the movies or 
the amusement parks. He would rather spend 
money than labor, which is certainly indicative 
of the higher regard in which we hold labor — 
although both here and abroad the root is 
economic. 

But who has the most leisure, the European 
merchant with his two hours for lunch and ten 
more spent with his accounts, or the small- 
town American business man or banker who 
takes fifteen minutes for lunch, but at four or 
five o'clock closes the doors of his place of 
business, leaps into his car, and is off to the 
golf links? 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND ACTION 


"Tie THINGS are relative, of course. 
There is the old question of privacy. The Euro- 
pean is appalled by our yards without walls 
and our Pullman cars. On the other hand the 
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American is horrified to find that nowhere in 
France, unless he owns his own house, can he 
have a guest for tea, or remain in town for 
dinner without having the fact recorded by the 
police through the institution of the concierge. 
As for Pullman cars — I have slept in a couch- 
ette in the company of an unknown gentleman 
whose brand of perfume was stifling. Further- 
more my berth was too small to undress in, even 
the little I wished to undress, and I wanted the 
window open and he didn’t. It was an experi- 
ence I shall not forget in a hurry. One is at 
least shut off from the rest of the world in a 
pullman berth, and it is possible to undress in 
it completely and with privacy, though the 
movements necessary to do so may resemble 
those of a hen in a dust bath. And the window 
is your own affair. You may have your cinders 
hot and fresh or cold and musty as suits your 
taste. 

And what would happen in any city of the 
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United States if the local po- 
lice, without the slightest 
warning, were to throw a cor- 
don of men around a respecta- 
ble suburb, and were to search 
every house there, just to make 
sure that everything was as it 
should be? Just what would 
happen? I quake to think of it. 
Yet this occurs in the city of 
Paris every few months and 
nobody utters a word of com- 
plaint except a few unruly 
Americans, who learn in time 
to keep their mouths shut. 
That is another thing one 
must constantly do in Europe. 
One must guard the tongue, 
especially on trains and in 
Italy. The system of espion- 
age is such that your most 
haphazard statement will be 
noted and probably miscon- 
strued. If you are a tourist it 
won’t matter, ordinarily. But 
if you are living abroad it may 
matter a great deal. Your 
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will be followed until it is cer- 

tain what you meant when you 

used the word “Mussolini,” or 

remarked that it was a swell 
day for ducks. One never knows who is listen- 
ing or what they will do about it. One thing 
only is sure; and that is that someone is listen- 
ing, and the someone is either a paid agent of 
the government or hopes to be. 

I asked an Italian servant of mine, one day, 
why he preferred America to Italy. We were 
not in Italy at the time or I would have been 
more careful. He smiled, a broad flashing smile. 
Then he said, “Signorina, I think it’s like this 
— in the States I can go out in the street and 
if I wish, holler at the top of my voice that the 
President is a fool. Nobody cares what I say. 
The President, he don’t care. I am only poor 
nut hollering. In Italia, if I whisper in the ear 
of my best friend that I] Duce is a fool, in two 
hours the carabinieri will be at my door, and 
it’s good-by Paulo. Not?” 

There are many Americans who swear that 
no such espionage can exist. I have heard them 
swearing it. They have never seen the least 
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sign of it, thty say. They have been free, happy, 
and unmolested abroad. I do not doubt it. Why 
shouldn’t they be? But the fact that one has 
walked the edge of a precipice in the dark, 
not knowing that it was there, does not remove 
the precipice. 

One cannot say that this continual spying 
is not necessary. It is. I have known several 
Americans who at first refused to believe in 
its existence, and then, when they could not 
avoid seeing it, talked far too loudly about its 
being silly tin-pot politics. It is not silly and 
it is necessary. And it was that same tin-pot 
which recently involved America in a nice big 
war. European countries, jammed against each 
other’s backs, each justly mistrusting the other, 
must protect themselves as best they can or 
they would be destroyed. Because the excel- 
lence of our position on the map of the world 
keeps us free from a similar necessity is no 
excuse for our being intolerant of less fortunate 
nations. On the other hand, though our escape 
from these difficulties is due to good luck and 
not due to any good management, it is one 
more reason for congratulating ourselves on 
our nationality. 


AND AS FOR BEAUTY... 


E HAVE natural beauties in America 
which can compete with those in Europe, though 
our Europe-loving writers seldom speak of 
them. There are our great national parks, for 
instance; the Colorado Canyon; the Sierra 
Nevadas, and our great rivers. And in the 
cities we have succeeded in keeping some 
beauty. Commonwealth Avenue in Boston is as 
lovely as any boulevard in Paris. There is the 
Twin Peaks Highway in San Francisco. Is Paris 
more lovely from Montmartre than the City of 
the Golden Gate from Twin Peaks? No one 
who has ever seen it will forget the Grande 
Corniche drive fron Nice to Monte Carlo — or 
the Seventeen-Mile Drive from Carmel to 
Monterey. Where in Europe can the Bronx 
Park Speedway be equaled? I have seen the 
Danube from Elizabeth Bridge and the Charles 
River Basin in Boston, at dawn, and there was 
little to choose between them. Chicago has its 
Michigan Boulevard, and St. Louis has its 
Forest Park and Shaws Gardens. The Ozark 


Hills in Missouri and Arkansas have all the 
loveliness and splendor of the foothills of the 
Dinaric Alps. 

And yet, reading the current magazines, 
one gets the impression that we are one gigantic 
slum, and that there is not a tree in the country. 
There are innumerable books written to expose 
the sordid dreariness of the average American 
life. My life in America has been hopelessly 
average, but it has not been sordid or dreary. 
In fact, it has been most delightful. The sheriff 
in the small town of Mansfield, Missouri, leads 
a life more romantic and wildly exciting than 
that of any famous gambler in Deauville or 
Monte Carlo. He has never done anything ex- 
citing as far as anyone knows. It is all in his 
point of view. And it is rather too bad that so 
many Americans are just now cultivating the 
point of view that the only place in which it is 
worth while to live, the only place where civili- 
zation exists, is Europe. 


CREATIVE AMERICA 


Am. all, the beauty and value of a 
thing lie in its spirit, and the spirit of Europe is 
the spirit of things finished, the harmony of 
things which have grown together and fitted 
into each other during the historic centuries. 
In America it is a creative spirit — the creating 
of America. Surely there is more beauty in a 
living, creative effort, than in the finished thing 
from which the vitality has departed. 

Whatever may be my regrets on leaving 
Europe, when the liner swings up the North 
River and I smell again the smell of New York, 
which is the smell of smoke and the sea, 
blended by the wind off Sandy Hook — when I 
hear again the rattle of winches, the bellowing 
of tugs, the ponderous mutter of incoming and 
outgoing liners, the scream of riveting ma- 
chines, the roar of the subway, the thunder of 
the elevated — when I see the towers of New 
York stretching slim and tense into the sky 
above the fog, the sun glinting on the topmost 
spires, which rise higher and ever higher with 
that gigantic effort of creation which is Amer- 
ica — then my spirits leap upward in greeting. 
I no longer think that Europe is the criterion 
of all earthly bliss, for I know that I am where 
I belong and I am glad of it. 


Next Month — Another of Dora Aydelotte’s Charming American 
Sketches — “Strawberry Sociable.” 
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Radio Reviews 


Suggestions for the Silly Season 


by CYRUS FISHER 


‘an merry, merry month of May will 
be, if present tendencies continue, not merry at 
all for radio executives. For the truth is that 
many of their sponsored programs are petering 
out. The advertisers, those Angels of the air, 
seem to be growing weary of subsidizing broad- 
casts in the hope of not always certain profits. 
They are still playing ball, of course, but some 
of them are losing their zest. In short, signs 
indicate a cracking in the antiquated method 
of nourishing the business of broadcasting. 

Now if radio productions aren’t bright 
enough to attract a paying audience, the good 
Lord alone knows what excuse they have for 
being. Why not — this is just an idea, under- 
stand — experiment? With millions of poten- 
tial listeners, a system of family “listening 
tickets” good for a year, at a price less than 
you pay for one evening at the theater, might 
be arranged. The resulting sum, along with the 
money accrued from the better sponsored pro- 
grams which would still be welcomed, could be 
devoted to the cultivation of a radio fare which 
might prove to contain a higher vitamin value 
on the average than that now fed us. 

As I say, it’s just a suggestion, and I only 
wanted to get it off my mind before going on 
to the business of the month. 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM INDIANA 


“Maud and Cousin Bill,” with Andy Donnelly, 
Vivian Block, Harold Vermilyea, and an experienced 
cast. Booth Tarkington, continuity. Winifred Leni- 
han, direction. Edward Jewett, announcer, assisted 
but not helped by George Rector and Judge Gordon. 
O’Keefe, production. Jackson, sound engineer. Novy, 
sound effects. Sponsored by Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company. 2 minutes, 30 seconds’ adver- 
tising time. N.B.C. Regional WJZ network. 6:00- 
6:15 P.M. EST. Every Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday. 


For one who has placed Penrod and Seven- 
teen on the shelf next to Tom Sawyer and 
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Huckleberry Finn it is not easy to be fair to 
Booth Tarkington’s “Maud and Cousin Bill.” 
Why couldn’t Penrod have been dramatized 
instead? This lamentation comes because Mr. 
Tarkington’s first radio serial rocks along at a 
dead level of efficient mediocrity. Winifred 
Lenihan’s direction and casting are competent 
and thorough, but not particularly inspired: 
she has nothing to be particularly inspired 
about. Of the cast, “Cousin Bill” is genuine 
through the expert manipulations of young 
Andy Donnelly, and the others stumble against 
no serious obstacle, although Vivian Block’s 
“Maud” would do well to watch her giggle. I 
am sure children will like what Mr. Tarkington 
has prepared, but children also like many pro- 
grams prepared by authors incapable of giving 
the rest of us what we have the right to expect 
from the winner of two Pulitzer prizes. 


ACCORDING TO FORMULA 


“Vie and Sade,” with Arthur Van Harvey, Ber- 
nadine Flynn, and Billy Idelson. Paquin, production. 
Rhymer, continuity. Sustaining program — no ad- 
vertising. N.B.C. WJZ network (from Chicago 
studios). 9:15-9:30 P.M. CST. Daily except Sundays, 
Mondays, Saturdays. 


Here is another toiling camp follower in the 
wake of the continued serial type of program 
popularized by “Amos ’n’ Andy” and “Myrt 
and Marge.” Arthur Van Harvey has a few 
moments of life as “Vic,” but the two other 
principals, Bernardine Flynn’s “Sade” and 
Master Billy Idelson’s “Rush,” freeze the 
action and destroy the sense of actuality. The 
program is parsimoniously produced. There is 
much shouting over fences at neighbors who 
don’t reply because they don’t exist. 

“The Foreign Legion,’ with Marigold Cassin, 

Douglas Hope, Vinton Haworth, Willis Cooper, 

Stanley Andrews, John Daly, Ray Appleby, and Tom 


Shirley. Appleby, direction and production. Harlow 
Wilcox, announcer. Gregg, sound engineer. Johnson, 
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sound effects. Cooper, continuity. Sustaining pro- 

am —no advertising. C.B.S. 10:00-10:30 P.M. 

EST. Every Thursday. 

Here we have the gruff American sergeant 
with a heart of gold, the Spanish legionaire 
with rolling “Car-rambas!” punctuating every 
sentence, the pure and handsome American 
corporal, a lovely girl, a dashing French 
lieutenant with a third-year French accent, an 
Arab of penetrating philosophical outlook, stir- 
ring music, the eternal mystery of the great 
desert. Here we also have the mystery of why 
anyone should want to listen to such pedestrian 
hokum. 

In each of the episodes I endured, the lines 
of action were so clumsily drawn that three 
minutes’ listening to the opening was enough to 
predict the dramatic dénouement. In the last 
episode to receive my attention, the tripe-lined 
American sergeant, played by a Mr. Ray 
Appleby, who also directs this museum piece, 
was supposed to fall from an airplane and be 
killed. Then a bomb was dropped upon the 
man and exploded. Right then I decided if the 
gent was brought to life again at the close of the 
program to furnish the grand melodramatic 
finish, I would have ample excuse henceforth 
to devote my interest elsewhere. He was and 
I have. 

THE MUSICAL HAWKSHAW 
The Tune Detective, with Dr. Sigmund Spaeth. 

Direction and continuity by Dr. Spaeth. Liversidge, 

production. Sustaining program — no advertising. 

N.B.C. WJZ network. 10:00-10:15 P.M. EST. 

Every Tuesday. 

When young Sigmund Spaeth wrote his 
Ph.D. thesis with the imposing title, “ Milton’s 
Knowledge of Music: Its Sources and Signifi- 
cance in His Works,” it is to be doubted if he 
could imagine himself, twenty-three years 
later, diverting an amused radio audience with 
another version, “Song Writers’ Knowledge of 
Music: Sources and Significance of Their 
Works.” He conducts his dissertations with a 
sly mixture of pedagogue and vaudeville artist. 
I regret that his programs are limited to the 
East by regional broadcasts. 


VALLEE REVISITED 


Fleischmann Hour, featuring Rudy Vallée and his 
Connecticut Yankees and various guest artists. 
James Wallington, announcer; Dr. R. E. Lee, who 
talks without, I suspect, the wholehearted support 
of the American Medical: Association. Larson, pro- 
duction man. Redfern, sound engineer. Faulkner, 
continuity. Sponsored by Standard Brands, Incor- 
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porated. Only 2 minutes, 25 seconds’ advertising — 

a most praiseworthy accomplishment! N.B.C. WEAF 

network. 8:00-9:00 P.M. EST. Every Thursday. 

Let me say at once that Rudy Vallée, de- 
spite his honeyed personality, is one of the most 
accomplished program mechanics now enliven- 
ing the air. His hour, always first-rate, has 
been enormously improved since last July when 
it was first honored in these omniscient para- 
graphs. But the new, richly varied, fluid tempo 
of Fleischmann’s Hour has been established at 
the expense of the orchestra and Mr. Vallée. 
He has inserted from twelve to fourteen periods 
in his hour. Half of these, and by far the long- 
est, are given to some of the brightest stage and 
cinema names ever to shine above a marquee. 
Mr. Vallée and his Connecticut Yankees have 
been reduced to five or six short tunes, nothing 
more than smoothly executed introductions to 
the variety acts. Each week’s hour presents the 
most lavish grouping of talent I’ve ever heard 
on one presentation. Not one or two guest 
stars, as you might expect, but half a dozen at 
a time! Jane Cowl, Rollo Peters, Jay Flippen, 
Mae Usher, and the team of Clifford and 
Marion, for example, were cast for one night’s 
show. 

In addition to approximately six variety 
turns, there is also included a twelve-minute 
scene from a play of the moment, or one well- 


remembered; these are often curiously good. 


Altogether it is more than stupifying to witness 
a gentleman who has stated that he wished to 
be considered a crooner (I said he wasn’t and I 
still say it, so there!) deliberately pushing his 
own personality and orchestra aside for the 
benefit of what must be admitted is nearly 
always a wholly pleasing hour. 


NEw Lows 


“ Betty Boop,” with Mae Questel, Bradley Barker, 
Morris Manne, Max Manne, August Wicke, Max 
Fleischer, and Vic Irwin’s orchestra. Alois Havrilla, 
announcer. Sweets, production. Wies, sound engineer. 
Sound effects (one of the most important items on the 
program) by no specified technician. Fleischer, 
aan Scudder, and Arnold, continuity. Sustaining 

rogram — no advertising. N.B.C. WEAF network. 
é orden P.M. EST. Every Friday. 


During “ Betty Boop’s” flimsy adventures in 
her broadcast appearances she is abetted by 
such ingenious characters as “Kasper Kanga- 
roo,” “Molly Mule,” “Gus Gorilla,” and 
“Bimbo the Dog.” See? These creatures are 
allotted grunting and speaking réles. Of the 
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two, the grunts express the more dramatic 
emotion. You probably will not care to permit 
your children to listen to “Betty Boop.” And 
unless you have need of an irritant, you’d bet- 
ter stay away too. 


Smiling Ed McConnell, with Ed McConnell. Miller 
Everson, announcer. McConnell, production and 
continuity. Hamel, sound engineer. Sponsored by 
Acme White Lead and Color Works. 14 minutes’ 
advertising time. C.B.S. 2:00-2:15 P.M. EST. 
Every Sunday. 

Rarely will you encounter such an embar- 
rassingly bad performer as Mr. (Smiling) Ed 
McConnell. He drips with manufactured cheer. 
He is listed above as fourteen minutes of ad- 
vertising, because his primary function is 
advertising, not entertainment. If you are 
interested in what he is advertising, I suggest 
you write the sponsor direct and save yourself 
the time of tuning in. 


SPRING SONGS 


“The Saturday Night Dancing Party,” featuring 

B. A. Rolfe’s Orchestra, “Men About Town” trio, 

and other talent. Sponsored by Hudson Motor Car 

Company. 5 minutes, 45 seconds’ advertising time. 

N.B.C. WEAF network. 10:00-11:00 P.M. EST. 

Every Saturday. 

A voice announced as “one hundred and 
forty-five pounds of personality” comes in 
three times for a total of over five raw, nerve- 
shattering minutes of ballyhoo in the Floyd 
Gibbons style and nearly manages to curdle 
Mr. B. A. Rolfe’s dance hour. The Rolfe tempo 
has been softened since the old “Lucky Strike” 
circus days, but his music is still better to listen 
to than to dance to. Messrs. Jack Parker, Phil 
Dewey, and Frank Luther, accompanied by 
Will Donaldson, who also does the arranging, 
make the “Men About Town” trio the hit of 
the sixty minutes. 


“André Kostelanetz Presents,’ with André Kos- 
telanetz directing Columbia’s symphonic-dance 
orchestra. Sustaining program—no advertising. 
C.B.S. 8:15-8:45 P.M. EST. Every Sunday. 
Floridly modern music with elaborate trim- 

mings and thematic variations makes this 
thirty minutes of rich musical fare. Not for 
dancing. At this writing the program is sand- 
wiched between the two “John Henry” acts, 
but I hope for a rearrangement. 


Red Nichols and His Orchestra. Sustaining program 
—no advertising. C.B.S. Middle-west and West. 
6:15-6:30 P.M. PST. Every Monday. 


Mr. Nichols is responsible for the most ex- 
citing dance orchestrations heard for a long 
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while. His orchestra combines a well-defined 
beat with harshly vivid patterns of counter 
melodies against the major motif. The dis- 
sonant and bold arrangements may please the 
cavalier better than his lady, but both will 
find them excellent for dancing. 
Don Bestor’s Orchestra. Sustaining program — no 
advertising. N.B.C. Limited WEAF network. 1:00- 


1:30 P.M. EST. Every Saturday (the date may 
change by the time you read this). 


Mr. Bestor’s orchestra has a soft and easy 
swing, colorful and varied, with none of the 
folderol arrangements which our more pub- 
licized dance orchestras seem to enjoy. There is 
more than the average number of new tunes 
on this program. Excellent for dancing. 


ODDS AND ENDS 


ive recommended regional ingredients 
for a radio cocktail: WEAF’s weird harmonies 
from “The Four Sharps,” 10:15 A.M. EST., 
Tuesdays; Boake Carter, smooth and timely 
news editorialist, C.B.S., 7:45 P.M. EST., daily 
except Saturdays and Sundays; Pacific Coast’s 
half-hour Demi-Tasse Revue for its lively 
music, 7:30 P.M. PST., Mondays; KDKA’s 
pleasantly serious Atkinson String Ensemble, 
7:1 P.M. EST., Saturdays; and WLW’s 
Friday 11:30 P.M. dance orchestras. 

Remember Fanny Brice and George Olsen’s 
orchestra, N.B.C., WEAF national network, 
8 P.M. EST., Wednesdays. 

Salty Tom Howard has recovered from the 
Chesterfield mishap. Try him this Friday along 
with easy-voiced Jeannie Lang and Harry 
Salter’s orchestra, N.B.C., WEAF national 
network, 9:00 P.M. EST. 

Fray and Braggiotti’s piano variations of 
classical themes — Chopin into jazz, and vice 
versa — must be heard to be believed. C.B.S., 
Sundays 7:30 P.M. Fridays 10:45 P.M. 

We are due for a rage of swashbuckling 
romances. Two versions of “The Three Mus- 
keteers” have already been recorded. A large 
middle-western station is about ready with 
Scott’s “Redgauntlet.” Others are coming, 
and why not? 

For a week I got up early enough to tune in 
“Cheerio” and his canaries. Henceforth I 
won’t be deluded into sacrificing sleep for 
doses of optimism. 

Best “don’t” of the month: WEAF’s “ King 
Kong.” 
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These columns are open to brief letters 
commenting on articles that bave ap- 
peared in The Forum. Due to space 
limitations, the Editor reserves the 
right to publish the letters only in part. 


The Spread of Regionalism 
To the Editor: 

Governor McNutt of Indiana told me 
that he had read my article (“‘Regional- 
ism,” March Forum) and that he was 
contemplating having a conference with 
Governor White of Ohio, Governor Her- 
ring of lowa, Governor Horner of Illinois, 
and possibly two others concerning 
common economic problems, which might 
lead to regional action. 

There is a bill pending in the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania, and also in the lower 
house of New Jersey, asking Henry Toll, 
Director of the American Legislators’ 
Association, to call a Regional Conference 
of truck interests for nineteen states 
with the thought of arriving at a “Re- 
gional Compact” for regulation of high- 
ways. 

A conference of the Interstate Com- 
mission on Conflicting Taxation, of the 
American Legislators’ Association, agreed 
to the following report: 

“The so-called Compact Clause of the 
Federal Constitution (Art. 1, Sec. 10) 
opens the way for the several States, with 
the consent of the Congress, to negotiate 
similar treaties among themselves and 
with foreign powers for the purpose of 
preventing inequitable multiple taxation. 
Indeed the Compact Clause would ap- 
pear to hold forth even greater possi- 
biliti¢s than this. It would appear to 
permit the setting up, by joint agreement 
and with the consent of Congress, of 
interstate tax authorities with the power 
to bring interstate uniformity and co- 
ordination into the sphere of tax ad- 
ministration. In other words, just as 
interstate agencies have been set up for 
the equitable apportionment of waters of 
an interstate river or drainage so would 
it appear reasonable to set up agencies 
for the equitable apportionment of inter- 
state income sources.” 

I have a letter from Eugene Meyer, 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
indicating they are seriously thinking of 
the possibility of regional in place of 
state banks, as one part of the solution 
of the banking problem. 

Burpette G,. Lewis 

Chicago, II. 


The Truth About Arkansas 
To the Editor: 

With a considerable degree of interest 
and no small measure of disgust I have 
just finished reading in the March issue 
of your magazine an article entitled 
“Going, Going, Gone!” by Mr. Paul 
Sifton. At the outset I want to say that 
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RED LETTER DAYS are 
on the bargain counter 
... A limited budget 
today will cover more 


of Europe than has been possible for many, many years. 


We have just published a little book which gives facts and figures 
about European travel this year. It’s FREE. 


Steamship rates are low. You can go over and back for as low 
as $184 tourist class. You can go on one of the popular tours for 
30 days for as little as $346, a// expenses. 

It will be a colorful year in Europe. It’s Holy Year in Rome. Musi- 
cal festivals in honor of Wagner will delight the traveler in Germany. 
Send the coupon. See how easy it will be to PACK UP AND GO. 

This message sponsored by the following Transatlantic Steamship Lines: Anchor Line, Canadian- 


Pacific Steamships. Cosulich Line, Cunard Line, French Line, Hamburg-American Line, Holland- 
America Line, Italia Line, North German Lloyd, Red Star Line, United States Lines, White Star Line. 
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TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP LINES 
| 80 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—Will you please send me, without 
obligation, your free booklet “This Year of All Years.” 
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this article contains so many untarnished 
falsehoods that there is no power under 
Heaven that can correct the grave injus- 
tice done the people of Arkansas through 
its publication. Mr. Sifton evidently 
started out to concoct a contumacious 
diatribe against the state and the people 
of Arkansas and refused to be deterred 
from his purpose even by the indubitable 
evidence of the falsity of his statements 
which a tour of this state could not have 
failed to supply. 

The part of the article devoted to 
Arkansas, entitled “Hub-Deep in Ar- 
kansas,’ deals particularly with the 
condition of the highway between Jones- 
boro and Memphis. A few days before I 
read Mr. Sifton’s article it was my 
pleasure to travel over that highway with 
a party of Jonesboro people en route to 
Memphis to attend a violin concert by 
Fritz Kreisler. Mr. Sifton says that he 
averaged ten miles an hour over the 
highway. Either he was so enthralled 
with the scenic beauty of Arkansas, or 
was so thoroughly determined to find 
something about our state to berate, that 
he traveled at the slowest rate possible. 
The party of which I was a member 
negotiated the distance quite comfortably 
in one hour and forty-five minutes. The 
distance is seventy miles, and all of the 
road is either concrete or asphalt, with 
the exception of an eighteen-mile stretch 
of gravel highway between Trumann and 
Marked Tree. 

You call your magazine “The Magazine 
of Controversy,” and if the connotations 
of that motto have been correctly inter- 
preted, you are interested in having both 
sides of any question discussed in your 
magazine. For this reason I am asking 
for the privilege of replying to Mr. 
Sifton’s ephemeral hodgepodge of puerile 
piffe, conceived, doubtless, for the enter- 
tainment of those moronic denizens of 
your eastern states whose greatest pleas- 
ure apparently is in laughter at fanciful 
stories of our lack of civilization. While 
I personally am inclined to emulate the 
immortal Barnum and tell you that we 
don’t give a damn what you say about 
us as long as you say something, stil] I 
should like to have the opportunity of 
disseminating through your columns at 
least a remote semblance of the truth as 
regards Arkansas highways. 

DonaLp Murray 

Jonesboro, Ark. 


Mr. Sifton’s Rejoinder 
To the Editor: 

I hope you will find space to publish 
Mr. Donald Murray’s letter practically 
in full. You owe it to your readers; its 
eloquence is all too rare in these latter 
days. Although I would not break his 
oratorical stride for worlds, it might be 
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on one question of fact: the state of the 
road from Memphis to Kansas City, via 
Jonesboro. Had he read more attentively, 
he would have noticed that in my article 
the worst part of the road was north of 
Jonesboro. But there was plenty of bad 
road south of Jonesboro. His boast that 
he made the seventy miles to Memphis 
in an hour and three-quarters proves 
this to anyone who knows how inured 
Arkansawyers are to their own roads. I 
did not give our average speed as ten 
miles an hour. Though Mr. Murray is 
flattering about the power of my few 
words, I doubt that they have hurt the 
people of Arkansas or that his reply will 
help them very much. If he likes Barnum’s 
aphorism about the importance of getting 
into print, I offer him Fannie Brice’s 
remark: “I don’t mind if you put a 
picture of a horse in the papers, as long as 
it has my name under it.” 


Pau. SIrTon 
New York, N. Y. 


The Miami Herald Comments 

“We take the time from more im- 
portant things, to tell Tae Forum that it 
has been bunkoed, if it has paid anything 
for this Sefton stuff. 

“Miami is not disgusted. It has had 
and is having the most brilliant and most 
prosperous winter season in all its history. 
Visitors are spending hundreds of thou- 
sands every day. Hotels and apartments 
are full and there are no such frantic 
advertisement as Sefton relates. 

“And Sefton says his picture of this 
city is not the real Miami. It certainly 
isn’t. He has distorted the view so that it 
cannot be recognized as Miami, the city 
that is going on in its smiling way in 
spite of such penny-a-liners, as the gloomy 
Forum admits to its columns.” 


Florida’s Prosperity 
To the Editor: 

I am enclosing a clipping from The 
Miami Herald of March 8, 1933, com- 
menting in a rather sarcastic manner on 
a travel sketch by Paul Sifton in the 
March issue of your publication. In the 
interests of truth and fair play I wish to 
say that I wrote The Herald yesterday 
that their editorial writer was not fair to 
Tue Forum contributor, whose greatest 
fault seems to be that he dared to look 
below the surface. 

I have spent about six years in this 
state— four years continuously; three 
successive winters in Miami. The unem- 
Ployment situation is deplorable. The 
number of homes repossessed by the 
building and loan associations is a pretty 
good indication of this. No doubt there 
would be hundreds more “employment 
wanted” ads if it did the unemployed 
any good to spend money for them. 
Personally, I have tried in vain since the 











































































Palms .. . Sunshine . . 


REAK AWAY from routine sights and 

scenes this summer. Within the usual 
time and cost limits of an ordinary vacation, 
you can visit Southern California... and 
come back with energy renewed, imagina- 
tion stirred, your whole life enriched by 
the memories of an unforgettably glorious 
experience. 

From most points in the country, even a 
two-weeks vacation gives you at least eleven 
days actually here. Costs while here (nor- 
mally about 16% under the U. S. average) 
as well as costs of getting here, have been 
further drastically slashed—lowest in fifteen 
years. Clear, rainless days and cool nights 
(you'll sleep under blankets) will restore 
your joy of living. What a wealth of ways 
you'll find to have a good time in this world- 
playground: 

All your favorite sports in new, inspiring 
settings. The broad beaches and bright pleas- 
ure-islands of the blue Pacific. Crystal lakes 
in mile-high forests, and nearby, the eternal 
snows of a real glacier. The glamorous for- 
eign atmosphere of Old Mexico, of ancient 
Spanish Missions, palms, orange groves and a 
port where ships from the seven seas lie at 
anchor. The gaiety of Hollywood, world 
entertainment center. The delights of Pasa- 
dena, Glendale, Santa Monica, Beverly Hills, 
Long Beach, Pomona and scores of other 
cities surrounding big, cosmopolitan Los 
Angeles. Come, enjoy it all this summer, 
when you need it most! 


You've earned ..You need..a 


REAL VACATION 


“Here’s what you can 
do in just 2 weeks 





























. every vacation joy *mid cool Pacific breezes 


FREE — New 72-page Vacation Book 


To help you plan, we offer free one of the 
most complete vacation books ever published 
... just off the press... 72 pages, 150 inter- 
esting gravure photographs, map, informa- 
tion about routes, itemized costs and day- 
by-day details of everything to do and see 
here. Send coupon today for your free copy. 
Or for further authoritative, unprejudiced 
information, write us your own questions 
about a Southern California vacation. 
ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. 






Come to California for a glorious vaca- 
tion. Advise anyone not to come seeking 
employment, lest he be disappointed; but 
for the tourist, attractions are unlimited. 
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(GY Vacation costs may 
end Y never be so low again in 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd., 

Dept. 5-Z, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Send me free illustrated book giving complete details } 

(including costs) of a Southern California vacation. } 
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We couldn’t 
remember what we 
came to forget 


Fort De Russy’s gun salutes the sunset. 
Five o’clock on Oahu. The sun drops 
down for its dip in the southern sea. A 
moon rises behind Diamond Head. 
Five o'clock now. .. dinner at eight. 
Time for one more flight down white 
wavecrests. Then a shower, tingling 
against sun-warmed skin. Dressing lei- 
surely with the sounds of tinkling glasses 
and laughter coming from a nearby lanai. 
Outside the window, 

dusk. Waikiki’s lights 

twinkling to the early 

stars, and away on the 

coral reef the puff of 

white surf, the mystic 

flare of torches where 

natives fish with spears. 

Here surely is the place 

where you can forget! 

Forget... forgee what? 

Wecan’t remember... It doesn’c matter. 


But Remember This 
Seeing Honolulu and the island of Oahu 


is just one-fourth of your Hawaiian ad- 
venture. You can cruise by plane or steam- 
er from Honolulu to the isles of Kauai 
.. Maui. . and Hawaii. €305,059 U.S. 
citizens are waiting to welcome you 
...now. (Thanks co the cooling trade 
winds the chermometer will stay below 
85° all summer long. (This isthe season 
ee eee of the beautiful 

ame trees... gardens growing in the 
tree cops. (385 pounds is the record 
swordfish catch with a regulation 24- 
thread line in Hawaiian waters. (There 
are 20 golf courses on the islands. 


$220 Roundtrip 


From the Pacific Coast to Hawaii and 
back—$220, First Class. Comfortable 
Cabin Class accommodations, $150 
roundtrip. See your local travel agent. 


HAWAII; - 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A.) VF 
1514 RUSS BLDG - SAN FRANCISCO x. 7 


The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, upon 
request, mail you FREE, authoritative 
information about the Islands. For a 
special booklet on Hawaii, with picture 
maps, send 10 cents for cost of handling. 
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month of July, 1930, to secure employ- 
ment here, although I have been well 
recommended. 

The bulk of the local people appears to 
be in an impoverished condition, living 
from hand to mouth and constantly 
worrying about taxes they cannot meet. 
Most storekeepers carry on with diffi- 
culty —too much competition with re- 
sultant low prices. 

Yes, “Rooms $1 a Person” signs have 
been up along Biscayne Boulevard ever 
since I arrived, early in the month of 
October, and real estate men tell me that 
well furnished homes do not rent at any- 
where near the figures they did in previous 
years. Rates at hotels have been ma- 
terially reduced, and a nice meal can be 
bought for fifteen cents in a number of 
places here in town. This helps to explain 
the comparatively large number of visitors 
this year. 

The weather has been very favorable 
this season, and this added to the fact 
that it has been possible to live cheaper 
here than at home seems to be responsible 
for Miami “prosperity.” Naturally in a 
period of national and _ international 
stress the tourists are not in the spending 
mood, and most of the local people have 
little or nothing to buy with. 

ALBERT E. ANDERSON 

Miami, Fla. 


Jews on the Radio 
To the Editor: 

I enjoy Mr. Cyrus Fisher’s radio re- 
views very much. He is a keen and honest 
critic. The greatest fault with the radio 
now is that the air is everlastingly clogged 
with Jews: Jew comedians, Jew shouters 
and crooners (I will not call them sing- 
ers), and Jew orchestra leaders. Is there no 
talent among the gentile entertainers, 
or is it being crowded out? Why they 
are even using Jews on the Armour Ham 
program! 

Some sort of law prohibiting cruelty 
to Jew entertainers should be enacted, 
for a listener cannot help suffering in 
sympathy when he realizes how tre- 
mendously hard they must work for their 
laughs. One reads of poor Ed Wynn work- 
ing for fifty or sixty hours, searching old 
books, papers, etc., in the preparation of 
his foolishness, of the dreary work of 
Jack Pearl, Eddie Cantor, Al Jolson, 
Georgie Price, before their deathless 
utterances shall make the trained audi- 
ences roll in the aisles. Shades of beloved 
Mark Twain, that humor has descended 
to such a lowly station! 

Each alleged comedian has his patented 
style of comedy. You can expect Ed 
Wynn to make a silly play on words and 
to interject ‘‘Soo-0-0-0” at stated inter- 
vals. Jack Pear! relies on his pronunciation 
and a few standardized expressions. His 
exaggerations are plain tripe and are not 
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Germany 
the World’s Spa popular with Americans 


Wonderful carbonic acidulous brine-therme. 
Its famous park and magnificent surroundings 
offer an ideal resting spot. 

William G. Kerckhoff Endowment, Heart 
Research Institute. 


Plenty of 
amusements, 
famous orches- 
tra,opera, 
various sports 
—new golf 
links — motor 
trips. Excel- 
lent hotel ac- 
commodation. 
Information: 


German Tourist 
Information 
Office 
665 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


or any first- 
class travel 
agency. 


ROYAL RANSOM 
OF ROMANCE 


FOR THE PRICE OF A SONG 
IN BEAUTIFUL 


GERMANY 


Old world glory of 

ancient castles and 

. medieval towns. 

Modern marvels of 

great cities. The immortal operas 

of the Wagner Festivals. Every- 

where the economy of romance. 

The inspiring Rhine, Black For- 

est, Bavarian Alps. Bright-hued 

villages. Famous German health 
resorts. Thrilling sports. 

Honest prices and courteous 

German hospitality in the land of 

Wanderlust and Gemuetlichkeit. 


J GERMAN TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 Fifth Avenue:New York 
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to be rated with the original Baron’s 
stories. However, I like Wynn and Pearl, 
for they do not insist on singing. 

Eddie Cantor’s stuff clicks well with 
the feeble-minded. His voice has that 
Jewish inflection which irritates me, and 
therefore I can never enjoy his singing. 
He relies on his trained audiences to 
scream with laughter so that the yokels 
listening in understand the program is 
really funny. A few weeks ago Eddie was 
in Florida with no audience to back him 
up, and his part of the program was 
terribly flat. 

My pet abomination is Al Jolson. His 
singing drives me nuts, for it reminds me 
of poor sheep in a slaughter house. But 
he persists in singing, in fact promising 
beforehand that he is going to sing a lot 
of songs in this program. Thank God, he 
is off the air now. Chevrolet couldn’t get 
rid of him fast enough. I therefore rejoice. 
Now if that unspeakable Georgie Price 
would imitate a fish and stay under water 
for just one hour, my cup of joy would run 
over. He gives me the brrrr’s. 

And then the hordes and droves and 
swarms of Jew orchestra leaders. And the 
hordes and droves and swarms of Jew 
song writers. I hate like hell to smash my 
radio, for sometimes I catch a few notes 
of grand opera, and maybe a song by John 
Charles Thomas or Richard Crooks, and 
I realize that perhaps there must be some 
genuine entertainment still left. 

I have studied music and played in 
bands and orchestras for years. The old, 
beautiful songs cannot be sung by Jews, 
owing to the harshness and inflection of 
their voices. Therefore, they are striving 
to popularize the talking style of singing, 
the jazz-off-key style, shouting, crooning, 
ete. They have debauched music like 
everything else that they touch. 

Outside of these few criticisms, I have 
no fault to find. 

BERNARD SAMUELSON 

Superior, Wis. 


Why Mr. Samuelson! 
To the Editor: 

I have just read Mr. Bernard Samuel- 
son’s letter and I’m surprised at him, 
talking like that. 

Did it never occur to him that a bad 
comedian is a bad comedian in any 
dialect? And that if Georgie Price is no 
scream, it may not be because he is a 
Jew, but because he is Georgie Price? 

Suppose every time I accidentally 
tuned in Bing Crosby or Norman Broken- 
shire I cried, ‘Hah! A Christian dog!” 
Would that explain it? Come clean, Mr. 
Samuelson: you know it wouldn’t. Those 
things are likely to happen to any race. 

me races just get around more than 
others. 

Understand, I feel just as badly as you 
do about Rubinoff. Him and his violin. 


Guarding the 


HEART? 


@ In your family, is there someone who ought to avoid 
coffee, because the caffeine in it is hard on the heart? 
Do you often put some less-enjoyable beverage on 
the menu? 

Here’s a way to avoid caffeine, and yet enjoy coffee. 

Simply substitute Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee for 
your usual brand. A delicious blend of Brazilian and 
Colombian coffees . . . but 97% caffeine-free. 

Don’t say a word to the family. They’ll never know 
the difference in the taste. Serve it as strong as you 
like . . . whenever you like. When they begin to 
compliment you, surprise them. They’ll agree that 
for once it’s a pleasure to follow doctor’s orders. 

Ground or in the Bean . . . Roasted by Kellogg in Battle 


Creek. Vacuum packed. Buy it from your grocer. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, or money back. 


Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now! 


Send 15 cents in stamps for a 
can of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag 
Coffee and a booklet on coffee 
and health. Use this coupon. 
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Investment LITERATURE 


We present to our readers the following list of booklets issued by reputable 
financial houses with the belief that they may be helpful in the solution of 
investment problems. Copies of these booklets will be furnished free upon request. 


35 QuEsTIONs — 36 ANSWERS. An 


interesting booklet which attempts 
to anticipate your questions about 
independence fund trusts and an- 
swer them. Prepared by Independ- 
ence Fund of North America, Inc., 
1 Cedar St., New York City. 


PaciFic LIGHTING CORPORATION. A 


description of the history and de- 
velopment of the corporation, loca- 
tion of properties, and the financial 
statements of the holding company 


and its subsidiaries. Pacific _~ 
ing Corp., 433 California St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


How To Protect Your CAPITAL AND 


ACCELERATE Its GrowTH. When 
to buy and when to sell — an inter- 
esting discussion of these questions 
from the technical viewpoint is 
presented in this folder. A. W. 
Wetsel Advisory Service, 1540 
Chrysler Bldg., New York City. 


These booklets may be obtained by addressing the firms listed or 


Financial Department 


FORUM MAGAZINE, 441 Lexington Ave., New York 





Waldorf patrons realize fully how much this hotel can con- 


tribute to the success of their every trip to New York. Its 


prestige is important . . . but more important is the seasoned 


service organization and the many things it does in per- 


sonal helpfulness, in time-saving, in catering to the individual. 


WALDORF<ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE + 49TH TO 50TH STS * NEW YORK 


14 DAYS 


Visit intense Moscow, impressive 
Kiev, then cruise to titanic Dnie- 
probes Dam, and past Cossack villages 
to spacious Odessa. First Class, 
$205; Tourist, $110; Special, $65. 


Other unusual Tours: Colorful 
Ukrainia, 10 days; Cruising the Volga, 
12 days; Great Cities Tour, 17 days. 
New low travel] rates... 15 tours 
to choose from . . . 5 to 31 days. 


Price includes Intourist hotels, 
meals, guide-interpreters, Soviet 
visa and transportation from start- 
ing to ending point in the Soviet 
Union. Price does not include 
round trip passage to the Soviet 
Union. 


Write for Booklet W5 


INTOURIST - INC. 


U. S. Representative of the State Travel 
Bureau of the U. S. S. R., 545 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Offices in Boston, Chicago, and 
San Francisco. Or see your 

own travel agent. 


THE INN 


BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 
* 


Three hours from New York and Phila- 
delphia. Enjoy your favorite pastimes in 
the dry, invigorating air of the Pocono 
Mountains. Golf, tennis, riding, tramping, 
swimming, play club with supervised 
entertainment for children. Emphasis on 
the cultural and spiritual life. 

The substantial, fire-proof Inn offers 
attractive rates for 1933. Cottages avail- 
able with a wide range of capacities and 
prices. References required. 

Write to Charles B. Thompson, Box 
501 for illustrated booklet and rates. 
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But on the other hand, there’s Ben 
Bernie. And if Jewish band leaders have 
a monopoly of the air, it must come as a 
surprise to Whiteman, Vallée, Lombardo, 
Lopez, Madriguera, King, Robison, 
Kemp, Nichols, Black, Barlow, Waring, 
Bunchuk, Weems, Stokowski, Toscanini, 
Koussevitzky, and the rest of the goys. 

If we have to have radio comedians — 
and the broadcasters seem to think we do 
— there’s nothing for it but to take them 
from the existing supply till the gentiles 
catch up. Pshaw, Mr. Samuelson, we 
can’t listen to Amos ’n Andy all the time. 
Let those who like Cantor ’n Jolson listen 
to ’em; you and I can switch off the damn 
thing and run down to the local movie 
house to see Mickey Mouse, who’s beyond 
suspicion. 

But no radio pogroms, please! 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


Morbid Sinclair Lewis 
To the Editor: 

I thoroughly enjoyed Harry Hansen’s 
article “Fashions in Fiction” in the 
March issue of THe Forum. His opinion 
of Sinclair Lewis’s books very nearly 
coincides with my own. Why, out of the 
boundless wealth of excellent fiction that 
has been produced in recent years, the 
dryest, dreariest, and most cynical and 
distorted should have been chosen as the 
best, will always remain an unfathomable 
mystery to me. It seems to me that a man 
whose one emotion is hate, whose one form 
of expression is a sneer, deserves a little 
of his own medicine. Hence, this letter. 

Several years ago I read that much 
discussed novel Main Street. I was 
tempted to quit after the first two or 
three pages but, spurred on by the thought 
that, hidden somewhere in that long, 
drawn-out account of the inconsequential 
doings and sayings of uniformly colorless 
and uninteresting characters, there must 
be a kernel of something or other io 
warrant the book’s popularity, I plodded 
painfully on to the gloomy end. I knew 
it must be the end because there were 
no more pages. I failed, however, to find 
what I was looking for. Perhaps I turned 
two pages at once and missed it. 

After a long rest, I tackled Babbitt and 
actually read nearly half of it. Quite a 
feat of endurance, I think. I have not read 
Ann Vickers and I have no intention of 
doing so. Even in these days of abundant 
leisure, time still has some value. 

By what standards, I wonder, did the 
alleged authorities judge Lewis’s writing 
as worthy of the Nobel Prize? Was it 
chosen for its enthralling plot? I can find 
no plot whatever. Was it selected because 
of Lewis’s ability to hold the reader's 
interest from the start? One of the first 
things a student of fiction-writing has 
drilled into him is the necessity of starting 
his story off with plenty of action and 
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interest, and refraining from dull deserip- 
tive passages on the first page. Let us see 
how Lewis managed this. We met Babbitt 
on the first page, where he snoozes in the 
early hours of “the morning after.” It 
takes several pages to get him up, several 
more to get him bathed, his teeth brushed, 
and his hair combed. Finally, after he has 
eaten his breakfast, argued with h‘s wife, 
and succeeded in getting as far as his 
place of business, the reader is ready to 
go to bed. 

Are Lewis’s novels true to life? We have 
all met Babbitts and Kennicotts. They 
can be found, not only on Main Street but 
in the backwoods and on Broadway, and 
even, I suspect, on the Strand and the 
Rue de la Paix. I cannot speak with 
authority concerning the habitués of the 
two last-mentioned thoroughfares, but 
with the others I am quite familiar. I 
know, as does everyone else who has 
wandered beyond the limits of his own 
backyard and has kept his eyes and ears 
open, that Philistinism is no matter of 
geography. 

Babbitts and Kennicotts thrive in any 
climate and under any flag, but outside 
of Sinclair Lewis’s morbid imagination, 
no American community is inhabited 
exclusively by these drab beings. Every- 
where can be found interesting, intelligent, 
and broad-minded people who refuse to 
accept as their own ideas and points of 
view that are as ready-made and stand- 
ardized as their cigar-lighters and patented 
breakfast cereal. 

Either Sinclair Lewis’s eyes are trained 
to see only the worst in everything and 
everybody, or else he has been most 
unfortunate in his choice of friends and 
neighbors. 

Wrisur J. Dowp 

Madison, Conn. 


Seminar in Mexico 
To the Editor: 

May we interest you, as former Chair- 
man on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America, in drawing to the attention of 
your readers the Eighth Seminar in 
Mexico which meets July 8 to 28, 1933? 
The Seminar is held under the auspices 
of the Committee and provides oppor- 
tunity for study under the guidance of a 
group of prominent authorities on the 
life and culture of the Mexican people. 
The program this year— offering a 
three weeks’ series of lectures, round- 
table discussions, and field trips — gives 
distinct advantage to those interested in 
the fields of economics, international 
relations, the arts, education, and ar- 
chaeology. Applications and requests for 
additional information should be ad- 
dressed to: 

Housert C. Herrine, Director 
112 East 19th Street 
New York, N.Y. 





ANNOUNCING LOWERED RATES 


SINGLE ROOMS: $4, $5, $6... none higher. DOUBLE ROOMS: $7, $8... none higher. 
PARLOR, BEDROOM, BATH: $10, $14, $18, $20... . none higher. 
RESTAURANT PRICES ALSO REDUCED 
Changed, the cost... but unchanged the standards. 


HOTEL ST. REGIS 


FIFTH AVENUE AT EAST S55TH, NEW YORK 


FINANCIAL 
SERVICE 


A Tiny, Inconspicuous Symbol 
Identifies Genuine 


ROCK oF AGES 


Less than an inch in diameter, it is 
etched unobtrusively on genuine Rock 
of Ages memorials. Like the signature of 
Rembrandt on a painting or the hall- 
mark on fine silver, it identifies the gen- 
uine and protects the purchaser. 
Tothe great majority whoinsist upon hav- 
ing the permanent beauty of a Rock of Ages 
memorial, it is a safeguard against their 
unfamiliarity with values in granite— 
a comforting assurance that the memorial 
they have selected is genuine Rock of Ages 
backed bythe Gold Bond of the National 
¥ Surety Co. and the everlasting guarantee 
é of the Rock of Ages Corporation. 
Only accredited Rock of Ages dealers display 


memorials upon which this tiny inconspicuous 
symbol of security—less than aninch in diam- 


THE FORUM ROCK oF AGES 
~The Everlasting Granite Memori. 
ROCK of AGES CORPORATION, Barre, Vermont 


Canadian Distributor: Stanstead Granite 
Quarries Co., Ltd., Beebe, Quebec, Canada 


Booklet‘ How to Choose a Memorial” on request. 
I as csciceceileteicstnstaiialiniacitaliniaheadighaiaiiciiitbainhitioh aan PS 
Address... 


Mr. Donald Rea Hanson, 
Editor of ‘“‘Downtown,”’ 
will be glad to give Forum 
readers his opinion 
regarding matters of 
investment. No advice 
regarding speculative 
operations will be given. 
Postage for reply should 
be enclosed. 


Address Editor “Downtown” 


44l Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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HOTEL- RESORT VW 
AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Harpers 
Magazine, ‘Review of Reviews-W orld’s Work, 
Scribner’s Magazine and The Golden Book 


For space and rates in our departments write to 


THE WHERF-TO-GO BUREAU. Inc... 


8 Beacon Street. Boston, Mass., 


U.S.A. 


sae Your Vacation on Quaint Cape Cod 


Bathing 


Fishing Sailing 


Golfing 


FOR BOOKLET WRITE VACATION BUREAU, Room 118-C, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


TRAVEL 


THE NEW HAVEN pre. 


MASSACHUSETTS _— 
THE MAYFLOWER HOTELS | 
on Cape Cod Bay at Manomet Point, Plym- | 
outh, and in the town of Hyannis, Mass. 

_ Reasonably Priced Fine Hotels 


_NEWFOUNDLAND ; 
‘The waters are Full of ’ em in 
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TRAVEL 
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* Foreign” Vacation 


WFOUNDLAND 


thousand virgin 
lakes and streams, 
alive with fighting sal- 
S| lmon and trout...‘ big 
’ that will pro- 

vide many a thrilling 
battle to test your 


VERMONT —i” A 
SEE THE 


Green Mountain 


Visit New England, but focus on Vermont | 
. it’s the best of advice for a joyous vaca- 
tion ! A new, handsomely illustrated book- 


let, “Unspoiled Vermont,” |skill with rod and 
gives you a pre-view of your 


ideal vacationland. Here, in a reel, Get Ot an 
scenic domain where every sportiest tackle an 
laidscape inspires and thrills, COme to Newfoundland. Favored | 
=e agen ee pee com- |by nature with magnificent scenery | 
a 
living with all modern con (and a healthful climate, this new- | 
veniences, Write today for found vacation land also provides 
this free ‘‘ Show-window” |modern hotels and camps, fine 
of Vermont. ca 
motor roads and excellent facilities 
for golf and other sports .. . with 
costs — for everything — amazingly 
low. 


SCOTIA 


Only 15 hours from Boston—or 
22 hours from New York—by 
direct ocean liners to old mar- 
time Yarmouth: Then, in a com- 
fortable train you sweep past 
quaint towns, shimmering lakes 
and flashing glimpses of thesea,to 
Digby—for good living, golf, ten- 
Write for “NEWFOUNDLAND INVITES nis, swimming. To Bear River, or 
Lor bookie siren ie Newfound. | Annapolis Royal—second oldest 
Boston, Mass., or the Newfoundland Tourist} town on the continent; to old 
- aes Johns, Grand Pré in Evangeline-land, or 
ADIRONDACK MTS..N, ¥._ | gulv}storie Halifax Scored 
‘CRATER CLUB | camping and fishing regions. Low- 
ssex-on-Lake Champlain, N. Y. Modern cottages, | 

no housekeeping cares. Exclusive clientele. Moder- | est rates—at modern hotels and 
ate rates. References required. Send for circulars. comfortable inns. Excellent train 
service. Write for literature and 

All-Expense Tours. 


TRAV OU 
DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


Vacations Planned 
| e o 
50 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


ROAD MAPS 
or Canadian Pacific Railway, 344 Madison 


ee BOOKLETS 
Ave., New York, or nearest tourist agency. 


Sail July I in the “*Carin- 
thia”, most reeent Cu- 
narder, for 5 pleasure- 
laden weeks of cruising 
in northern waters. 


NORTH CAPE 
RUSSIA CRUISE 


Ieeland ... Fjords ...the 
gay Seandinavian capi- 
tals and Russia. Return 
August 5 or later in any 
eonvenient Cunarder. 


CUNARD LINE 
25 Broadway, New York 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
145 Tremont St., Boston 


or any steamship agent 


VERMONT 
BUREAU OF PUBLICITY 
Dept. D, State House 
Montpelier, Vermont 


New- 


BASIN- HARBOR 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 33%, saxeoe 


Golf, tennis, sailing, riding, music. Lowest rates. 
May 30-Oct. 1. Folder A. E. BEACH, Vergennes Vt. 


Where-To-Go Travel influence is world | wide, 
Montana RANCHES N. Mexico 
A DUDE RANCH VACATION 


For this summer is low in cost and full of adven- 
ture. Come to MILL CREEK RANCH, in the heart 
of the Rockies, LIVINGSTON, MONTANA. 


Rancho DE DIAS ALEGRES 


In the sunshine state of New Mexico. Unsurpassed 
climate and scene altitude 7,400 feet. Booklet. 


FRANK J. TEAGUE, LAS VEGAS, N. M 
TRAVEL 


‘Curope $4Q%. 


ALL EXPENSES + ELEVEN COUNTRIES + 60 DAYS * 4 
See Fronce, Monaco, Italy, Switzerland, Liech- PF) 
tenstein, Austria, Germany, Belgium, 

Holland, England and Scotland. 

32 Days—France, Belgium, - 
\ Holland, England, su70 8 


Mentor 
ne eaueaes 


All expense tours. 
hotels 


& 
AND TRAVEL HELP % 


Wherever you plan to travel in 

the United States, Canada or Mex- 

ico, write us telling when and where 
| you want to go. e will send, post- 
paid, free, state road maps of each state 
ou pass through, marked with your 
Cost routes, illustrated booklets of in- 
| teresting vacation and historic spots, 
| camp and hotel les. Also a Conoco 
| Passport, a small pocket folder, which 
| introduces you to 18,000 Conoco sta- 
:| tions and dealers and provides you 
with spaces to record the expenses of 
your trip. The Conoco Travel Bureau, 
| operated by Continental Oil Co. 
America’s foremost free travel service. 
Address Dept. 8,Conoco 

Travel Bureau, Denver, 

Colorado. 


CONOCO \ 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


Our advertisers waste no money in pouting 
their invitations to people who cannot accey 
Always advertise as widely as you are able. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


Best of the ** Big 4°" in European Travel. Ask for 
free booklet, stating preference of sailing from 
Boston, New York, Quebec or Montreal. 


TEMPLE TOURS — Boston, San Francisco, 
Chicayo, Santa Karbara, Philadelphia, Montreal 


When wr riting to these advertisers will you 
please mention The Where-to-ao Bureau? 
it will be greatly to your advantage to do so. 








Specialists in Economical 
Travel for the Elite. 
| Individual Attention. Your Aspirations, 
are ours. Benefit from Dr. Keller’s 
Experience with 15,500 Travelers. 


ELLER TRAVEL CLUB 


N.Y. Write f for 


Quality Service to Advertisers 


Seven high class magazines present these de 
partments, featuring a large variety of Travel 
invitations most attractively and effectively. 
They are the sign boards of clients whose sut- 
cess has been won by the excellence of their 
entertainment offerings. 


Small select groups. Luxurious 
Cultared and experienced leaders and | 
; e Book fre@.\hostesses. Mediterranean Cruise frequently in- 
COLLEG TRAVEL cue, ‘so rer AVE., NEW YORK|claded. Some tours by motor throughout. Inde- 
ee pendent travel arranged. Cruise and steamship 
. eahinae effected. Wide selection itineraries 2 

jdays $180 to 74 days $717. Request booklet ** W."’ 


‘CARLETON TOURS, 522 Sth Ave... 


NEW ORLEANS LA. _ 


(he St. Charles 


New Orleans 


include round trip ocean passage, hotels, meals, travel 
in Europe, guide service, motor trips, admissions to pt 
One of Americas nn shia 
esa de eat oe Booklet “E”. THE 


leries and museums—even your tips! Write for 
TRAVEL GUILD, INC. 
Se §— 180 No Michigan, Chicago 52! Fifth Ave, New York City 
Where-To-Go for June closes April 25 








All-expense tour 





